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CHRISTIAN ASSURANCE, 


The state of the true Christian is sadly misre- 
presented by that familiar hymn of Newton, | 


commencing with these lines: 
‘Tis a point I long to know; 
Oft it causes anxious thought 
Do L love the Lord or no‘ 
Am I His, or am I not?” 
Many Christians, indeed—perhaps all 


points in their expericnce, pass through that state 
of doubt and fear which is here described. In 
the retirement of the closet, therefore, and asa 
help to seli-examination, this hymn is sometimes 
But to sing it in the 


appropriate and useful. 


amone 


to make it the language of the whole assembly, 
ist like the aspiration, “Come, Holy Spirit, 


Heavenly Dove’—to use it without diserimina- 
tion as to time, persons, or oceasion—to use it 
habitually, either in the closet or in the prayer- 


meeting —Is a gross incongruity. 


There are times When T can sing that hymn 
with all that painful solicitude with which it was 


evidently penned jut 


blessed be God, when | could not sing that hymn 
wyhout dishonoring His grace and repudiating 
testimony of my own consciosness—when it 


the 
ie 


ita question whether | love the Lord or no 


atsome 


church, as expressing the general state of feeling 
ng Christians, and the current type of piety— 


there are also times, 


+4 matter of doubt whether lam Christ's or not. 


The state of mind indicated by that hymn 


“at not to be admitted as the general, every-day 


idition of Christians 


The fact that the hymn 


has a place in some collections, in the front rank 


i those denominated experimental, and which 


are arranged for general use as giving the pro 
gressive experience of believers, and especially 


the fact that it was penned by so good a man as 


John Newton, and is to be regarded as a part of 
his personal experience, leals many to suppose 
that doubts and fears are the common lot of the 
Christian. and to rest satisfied with very low at- 
tainments in piety. They never have the assur- 
ance of hope; and why need they, if the pious 
author of this hymn could so mourn and com- 
plain + They never rise above the fear of death, 
and they even come to regard it as an evidence 
of humility that they do not. 

But it is the duty of every man to know his 
own true character; and it is the privilege of the 
Christian 


to know that he is a child of God. | of nature 


LETTER FROM REV. MR. COCHRAN, 


New York, Feb. 13, 1849. 


To the Editors of the Independent. 


Dear Sirs:—It is the object of this communi- 
cation to present to your readers—as briefly as I 
can, to make myself distinctly understood—the 
Scriptural view of holiness, or true religion, as I 
understand it. 

Before entering upon this presentation, it seems 
necessary to preface it with a few words of ex- 
planation to the reader. I hope, then, that I shall 
not be considered obtrusive in making it. I do 
it not, I trust, for the sake of notoriety ; but that 
the public may have a definite understanding of 
my seal views on the topic in consideration, and 
| that I may not be subjected to the imputation of 
views which I repudiate. The latter must be 
the case, if the matter is left where the articles, 
—entitled “ The Scriptural View of Perfection” — 
published in the Sth and 6th numbers of The 
Independent, have placed it. Those articles were 
published with an avowed reference to my views, 
as expressed during my examination by the 
Council called to instal me over Sullivan-street 
Church ; and must, of course, be understood as a 
designed refutation of those views. But, while 
| in some of the positions they advance they have 
a direct relation to the views which I actually 
hold, in others they relate only to views which 
are mistakenly imputed to me. Of course, as far 
as the latter is the case, they must, however un- 
designedly, misrepresent me. But, while I make 
this exhibition of my views on this subject with 
reference to the articles referred to, it must not 
be considered as a controversial review of those 
articles, but simply as a presentation of my own 
views. 





| Having said thus much by way of explanation, 
| | now proceed to set forth what I understand to 
be the Bible view of holiness. My reasons for 
| Maintaining the two following propositions will 
| embrace all I wish to say in this communication : 
1. The only true and acceptable obedience to 
God, is obedience to the Moral Law. 2. Such 
obedience is a Condition of salvation 
1. | presume no one will dispute that, in its 
preceptive part, the Moral law is the rule in ac- 
cordance with which all free moral agents ought, 
and are required, at every successive point of their 
moral history, to will and act—that it is the law 
: the law in accordance with which all 


That contidence of his own good estate which the | moral beings are constituted to act; the law 


Christian is privileged to enjoy, may not always 
exclude every shade of doubt, it does not lead to 
boasting, and it may admit of increase; but it is 
such “a persuasion of personal piety as serves 


io remove every habitual and distressing doubt, 


te secure habitual composure of mind, and to 
qualify its possessor to meet death, however sud- 


enly it may come.” 


o« 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


LETTER FROM A NATIVE CHRISTIAN. 


We are permitted to publish the following let- 
ter just received by our brother Rev. Henry T. 
one of the Congregational 


Cheever. Pastor ot 


churches in this city, who a few years ago spent 


some time at the Sandwich Tslands. 


like sort have been from time to time made public 
never 


from the same source; but we have 


seen anything 


piety it breathes, and the vein of Christian sim- 
And could all our 
original communication in its 


plicity that runs through it. 


readers see the 


clear legible handwriting, and in a vernacular 
which but for the missionaries would have remain- 
wal expression, they would 


14 } 
ed sealed to al. bul 


Gems of a 


better than this, for the spirit of 


wonder even more than people now do, at the 


gross and shameless misrepresentations of our 
late Commissioner at Honolulu, 

We take this occasion to wish his successor a 
more prosperous mission, and to commend him to 
a better understanding with our honored American 
missionaries there resident, who are too strongly 
rooted both in the confidence and affection of the 
American Church and nation, for the slanderous 


spersions upon the results of their labors to be for 


nent believed 
ary en erprise 


Islands, is beyond 


The success of the Mission- 
as demonstrated at the Sandwich 
a doubt: and there are thou- 


sands of hearts devoutly thanking God for it every 


day, and praying fervently that the same glorious 


esults may be realized everywhere. 
Rev. Mr 


Bond, our 


Missionary at Kohala, in 


lorwarding this letter in the native tongue, says: 


Tho « ; 
he writer is a fine young man 


most promising teachers 


the thought to write you, and, according to his 
Mayhap 
youwill like to seea Hawaiian serap now and then, 


request, | translate hastily this epistle 
to remind you of times and scenes that were.” 
Reference is made in it to 
Chee ver 


ceipt several unique letters of acknowledgment 


irom different natives 


Harauta, Konara, Dec. 8th, 1847. 


Love to you, Cheever, who hast sent your love 
Your letter was received 
by Bond in November, and on the Sabbath after 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the brethren 
Bond de- 
clared it to us, and also the famine in Lreland and 


and good wishes to us 


of this church in Kohala heard of it 


Seotland, by which men have died. 


This | declare to you: it isa hot season with 
The ground is very dry because 
of the sun, and has been so these seven months. 
Yet we are not greatly distressed for food. The 
‘ God has indeed 
granted usa few drops of water from the cloud- 


us in Kohala. 


Water in the streams is dry. 


place, and the food is benefitted thereby. The 
lood however is scanty-—very little. Even in 
kalo lands, where there is always water, the 


kalo patches are drying up, and the potatoes near 


the streams 


lhe Chinaman’s sugar cane near Bond’s House 
The Chi- 
He will go 


sted up to cattle. It is entirely dry. 
naman thinks he shall leave Kohala. 
in I848. That thought is done. 

Your aloha 


but we do not so; 


It can call ws as far as three miles. 


their mouths now. 


Your love it is that rings constantly, pulled 


by the hand it sounds. 


Pray to God for us, you and the brethren, that 
Wwe may not come into distressing famine and 
death, as we have heard about the suffering in 
Ireland and Scotland; but that we may prosper, 
That great 
country aids Great Britain with love, and accord- 
ing to the greatness of intelligence in your land, 
in carrying to them without avaricious motives. 
That just consists with God's word, Matthew 5: 
45—* That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is jin heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and send- 
eth rain on the just and on the unjust ;” and Ist 
“Charge them that are rich 
in this world, that they be not high-minded, nor 
trust ia uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that 
they do good, that they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” 
Your people have shown love for man, for the 
spiritthing.* Great indeed was my joy in hearing 
about it. Great is my love for those who are 
We have prayed in 
monthly concert tor the perishing, and have 
. ad th God will bless 
those whose country is distressed by famine. 
May He grant them a fruitful soil, that food may 
grow abundantly, even as the United States has 


as does the country of your birth. 


Timothy 6: 17, 18 


dying in such distress, 


pledged ourselves to aid them, 


contributed in behalf of Great Britain. 


Love to you, my friend, in the cause of the 
Pray for us just as we do for 


Lord Jesus Christ. 
you. With Jesus is everlasting love. Amen. 


By me, Joun WritiaM Karurmanapsa, 


* You will understand the idea. Man is the only 
“spirit-thing,” the only thing with spirit (soul) un- 
E. 


eying. 


one of our 
His own entirely was 


a bell which Mr. 
Was instrumental in procuring for the 
Kohala Church, and which called forth on its re- 


here it is with us who are here. 
It calls us on Sabbath, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days; but here is our fault; we do not obey its 
voice; children and parents who go to meeting. 
Bond said, “ when the bell rings let all come in ;” 
some go in a little while after 
the bell has done ringing, and some stay out. 
For all meetings it calls us with its ringing voice. 
Bond's 


scholars do not have to blow the conch shell with 


which is demanded by their nature and relations. 
Hence itis not an arbitrary rule, but necessary 
and immutable as the Sovereignty of God. : 
What does this law require? We are told by 
the apostle Paul, and of course by the Spirit of 
inspiration, that “love is the fulfilling of the law,” 
and that “all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this—-Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Our Savior also enunciated the two 
following precepts as the sum of all obligation 
on man-——“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself;” and added, that “ upon 
these two commandments hang all the law and 
the prophets”——that is, they express the elemen- 
tal principle of all the legislation, moral precepts, 
and inculeations of the whole Old Testament. 
All the commands, the requirements, and prohibi- 
tions of the Old Testament, are, therefore, but 
applications of this one eternal law to mankind 
in their relations, permanent and transient. 
Hence, the thing required by the Moral law is 
Love, or disinterested benevolence towards God 
and man, according to the measure of each one’s 
actual ability ; obligation and ability being, at 
all times, and in all circumstances, exactly com- 
mensurate. Such love, and such only, does the 
Moral law require, not only of angels, but of 
devils: not only of saints, but of sinners, Nor 
does any kind, degree, or duration of moral de- 
pravity, release any moral agent from obligation 
to comply with this requirement. [t is necessa- 
rily imperishable and immutable. 

And now, | maintain that the Gospel has in no 
sense repealed or set aside the Moral law as the 
rule of moral action. On the contrary, it repro- 
claims and enforces it, as the only true standard 


of sacred virtue. If the reader needs any proof 
of this, I refer him to Matt. 5: 17,18; 19: 16- 
19; Mark 12: 28-34; Romans, 13: 8-10. 
Gal. 5: 13-14; 1 Tim. 1: 5-11: James 2: 


8-12. Thus is the law recognized and appealed 

to, as the abiding and immutable legislation of 

God. 

Nor has the Gospel modified this rule. On the 

contrary, by shedding greater light upon it, it has 

increased the obligation to obey it. Ii any one 

violates it, the Gospel proffers him pardon for his 

transgression, on condition of “ repentance toward 

God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ but this 

is not modifying the holy rigor of the rule; it is 

simply granting a way of escape from the penalty 

deserved by its violation. .In denying that the 

Gospel has modified the rule of moral action, I of 
course deny that it has introduced or set up any 

different rule. Such a rule could not be different, 

but by being inferior ; and it could not be inferior 

without being false. Hence, I maintain that every 

specific command, whether it be a direct require- 

ment, or a prohibition, imposed on mankind un- 

der the Gospel, is obligatory on them, just be- 

cause it is an application of the Moral law to them 

in the relations into which they are brought by 

the atonement; and for no other reason. If this 

be not true, the commands of the New Testament 

must be mere arbitrary enactments, inconsistent 

with our nature and relations, and of no binding 

force whatever on the conscience. Such are my 

views of the moral law, and of all the Divine 

Legislation. 

Now, | take the position that obedience to God, 

whenever and as long as it is rendered by any 

moral agent, is neither more nor less than pre- 

cisely what the law, for the time being, requires 

of him; and that any seeming obedience, which 

is short of, or different from this, is no obedience 

at all. If the Gospel has neither repealed nor 

modified the Moral law, as the rue of moral ac- 

tion, it seems to me absurd to say that anything 
different from, or short of what it requires, is, or 

can be, obedience to it; and that which is not 

obedience to 7t, is no obedience : for the plain rea- 

son that there is no other law, or rule of right 

moral action. This | understand to be precisely 

what the Bible teaches. Says the apostle James 

2: 10, 11)—“t Whosoever shall keep the whole 

law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 

all. For he that said, Do not commit adultery ; 

said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit no 

adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a 

transgressor of the law.” Now this passage can- 

not mean (1), that he that offends in one point (7. e., 

breaks one commandment), is guilty of having 
always offended ; nor (2), that any given act of 
sin renders its perpetrator guilty of anythin be- 
yond what it actually and essentially involves ; 
nor (3), that he may not, in appearance, keep some 
of, or all the other commandments, while he vio- 
lates one. But it must mean, that, however he 
may appear to keep all, or any of the other com- 
mands of the Daadleges, he is not, in fact, keep- 
ing any one of them while he is violating one. 
The principle is, {that the transgression of any 
one known command of God demonstrates the 
absence, for the time being, of all real obedience 
from the heart. And the converse of the propo- 
sition must also be true, viz.: that while an in- 
dividual really keeps the law in one point, he 
Must also, for the time being, keep it in all; so 
that obedience and sin cannot possibly coexist in 
the same mind. The apostle Paul takes the 
same position in the Epistle to the Romans (13: 
8-10), and in that to the Galatians (5:14). In 
both these places, the principle assumed and as- 
serted is, that real love to our neighbor fulfills 
the law, because it essentially involves universal 
love—disinterested benevolence toward God and 
man; and the obvious implication is, that who- 
ever does not love his neighbor as himself does 
not truly love any moral being in the universe. 
And I suppose it was mainly to establish this 
fundamental principle, that ‘the apostle John 
wrote his whole Ist Epistle. In the 2d chapter, 
4th and Sth verses, he says—“He that saith, ‘1 
know him,’ and keepeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso 
keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of 
God perfected.” That is, there is no middle 
ground between perfect obedience and no obe- 
dience at all. To the same effect is the passage 
in the 3d chapter, from the 3d to the 10th verse 
inclusive. Let the reader mark and ponder the 
assertions in this passage, that “every man that 











hath this hope in him (Christ), purifieth himself 
even as he is pure ;” that “ whosoever abideth in 
him, sinneth not ;” that “ he that doeth righteous- 
ness, is righteous even as he (Christ) is right- 


eous ;’ that “he that committeth sin is of the 
devil;” that “ whosoever is born of God, doth 
not commit sin,” &e. | have not space to quote 
the various similar assertions occurring through- 
out the remainder of this epistle, nor to comment 
on these. Suffice it to say, that the principle as- 
sumed in every one of them is, that while any 
one continues to abide in Christ, or, in other 
words, in the born-of-God state, he does not, and 
cannot sin; and that true Christians do habitual- 
/y continue in this state. Their sins are excep- 
tions to the current of their history, and when 
| they sin, “ they are of the devil.” 

| I waive farther adduction of proof on this 
point. Either of the passages quoted seems to 
me sufficient to establish it; for when a principle 
of the government of God is clearly laid down in 
- one passage, there can be nothing else in the 
Bible which contradicts it. Nor is there one sin- 
gle distinet declaration in the Word of God, 
which appears to me to teach that God either 
does, or consistently can recognize any love or 
obedience as genuine in kind, which is less than 
what is actually demanded of the agent, at the 
time, by the Moral law. If there be such a plain, 
unequivocal declaration, and if any one will point 
it out to me, I pledge myself to bow to its author- 
ity. And I say this, fully assenting to that just 
and necessary rule of interpretation, that we 
must understand terms in their literal or primary 
sense, when there is nothing in their connection, 
or in the nature of the case, to make a departure 
from that sense necessary. 

2. Having thus shown, as I think, that the 
Moral law is the only rule of right moral action, 
and that all real obedience is necessarily periect, 
during its continuance, I am now prepared to con- 
sider the question, whether obedience is a condi- 
tion of salvation under the Gospel. By a condi- 
tion, [ do not of course mean the ground of salva- 
tion, or that for the sake of which it is granted ; 
but that, aside from the ground of it, with which it 
will, and without which it will not be granted ; or, 
as the Latin phrase is, a conditio sine qua non. 

One reason I have for believing that obedience 
is a condition of salvation under the Gospel, is, 
that I cannot find a single text in the Bible which 
asserts or implies the contrary. [t is most amply 
taught that obedience to the & is not the grownd 
of justification, and that the saints are induced to 
obey it, not by legal, but by Gospel motives. So 
much I understand to be meant by the declaration 
that “we are not under law, but under grace.” 
But it cannot mean that we are released from 
obligation to act according to the law; for such 
a release is impossible. 

Another reason is, that it must be so in the na- 
ture of the case. It is naturally and govern- 
mentally impossible that there should be any 
salvation for sinners. ; 
But my main reason is, that it is positively and 
impliedly inculcated, in uncounted instances, in 
the Word of God. In Heb. 12: 14, itis positive- 
ly affirmed that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. This is setting it forth in so many 
words, as a conditio sine qua non—that without 
which salvation cannot be. This single text, to 
my mind, decides the point. In connection with 
it, however, I wish to call attention to a few 
others, Says our Savior (Luke 14: 26, 33), «If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters; yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple. . . . Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple.” No one is in a state of true disciple- 
ship or consecration, except when it is true of 
him that he actually does, in the true sense of 
the terms, thus hate all the objects of his dearest 
earthly relationships and his own life; and that 
he forsakes all that he hath—in other words, ab- 
jures and refrains from all selfishness. How 
much more does the moral law require of him 
when this is true of him? And is not disciple- 
ship a condition of salvation? Again: says 
aul (2 Cor. 5: 19), “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature: old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become new.” If 
all things have become new, is he not entirely 
new? But to be in Christ is to be born again; 
and is not the new birth a condition of salvation ? 
In the 13th chapter of Ist Cor., the apostle most 
positively teaches that charity (love) is indispen- 
sable to being a Christian ; and, according to him, 
“love is the fulfilling of the law.” It is certain 
that no one can be saved without love. It is 
therefore a condition of salvation. Finally: re- 
pentance is uniformly enjoined and insisted on 
as a condition of salvation. And whatis repent- 
ance’ Whatever else may accompany it, it is 
ceasing to will and do evil, and beginning to will 
and do well. By common consent, it involves 
the commencement of consecration to God. What 
I have already said will show my reasons for be- 
lieving that repentance is an act of obedience to 
the moral law. If sin does not release those who 
commit it from obligation to obey the law, then 
the very first thing it requires of them is to cease 
from violating it, and commence obeying it: in 
other words, to repent. On this point—that re- 
pentance is an act of obedience to the moral law, 
find myself fully sustained by the high author- 
ity of Pres. Edwards.* Says he—“*The moral 
law virtually includes all right acts, on all possi- 
ble occasions, even occasions that the law itself 
allows not: thus we are obliged by the moral 
law to mortify our lusts, and repent of our sins, 
though that law allows of no lusts to mortify, or 
sin to repent of.”"* 

1 will now notice a few objections which have 
been urged against the views I maintain. 

1. It has been said that, to hold that obedience 
is a condition of salvation is to contradict the 
doctrine of justification by faith. To this I an- 
swer that if faith be voluntary—if it be confidence, 
or trust in God’s character and promises, then it 
is no contradiction to say that it is by faith 
we are justified, and, at the same time, that, at the 
very moment of its incipiency, and always when 
it exists at all, it essentially involves perfect 
obedience to,the moral law. If it isa contradiction 
to say that it essentially involves perfect obe- 
dience, it must, for the same reason, ™ a contra- 
diction to say that it involves any, the least con- 
cievable degree of obedience ; for the latter is as 
really inconsistent with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, provided there be any inconsistency 
in the case, as the former. And to say that it 
does not involve any, the least degree of obe- 
dience, is utterly unscriptural, and nothing but 
antinomianism. That faith essentially involves 
repentance is fully, and I think demonstrably, 
shown by Pres. Edwards in his sermon on “ Jus- 
tification by Faith alone,”"+ to which I refer the 
reader: and yet, according to him, repentance is 
an act of obedience to the moral law. He, there- 
fore, did not maintain that faith excluded all 
obedience, but that it essentially involves some. 
Hence, if my position contradicts the doctrine of 
justification by faith, so does his. But the truth 
is, neither does. Peter teaches us that God “ pu- 
rifies men’s hearts by faith;’ Paul, that “faith 
works by love ;’ James, that “faith, if it hath 
not works (i. ¢., works flowing from love), is 
dead, being alone ;” and John, that “ whosoever 
believeth is born of God ;’ and that “ whosoeveris 
born of God doth not commit sin.” The thing that 
makes it fit for God to justify men gratuitously, 
on condition of faith, is that faith essentially in- 
volves love, which is obedience. “ Whatsoever 
is born of God, overcometh the world; and this 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” The truth is, that confiding is loving, 
and loving 2s, in part, at least, confiding. 

2. It is said, that the case of Job conflicts with 
the view I have presented. But this surely is 
not so. If I held that when an individual per- 
fectly obeys God once, he must continue to do so; 
and that the commission of an act of sin, at any 
given point in his history, proves that he has 
never before rendered true obedience, then Job's 
case might be arrayed against me. But I hold 
no such thing. A moral agent may be perfectly 
holy one hour, and perfectly sinful the next; 
and vice versa. The angels which kept not their 
first estate, and our first parents in Paradise, ren- 
dered true obedience to the moral law before they 
fell; and they fell in a punctum of time. The 
glorified saints in heaven will eternally obey the 
moral law, notwithstanding their sin while on 
earth. Absolute continuity of obedience is essen- 
tial to meeting the continuous claims of the law) 
and also to securing eternal glory and blessedness 
on legal grounds ; but it is not essential to the 

rfection of obedience, during the time in which 
it is actually rendered. My position is, that 
whenever, and as long as love or true obedience 
is exercised at all, it is necessarily perfect; but 
the fact that it is exercised to-day, does not in- 
volve any content ses it will be to-morrow. I 
have no faith in the attainability of a state of im- 
peccability ; although T do hold to the practicability 
of continuous obedience. As to whether any one 
actually does, for any very great length of time, 
live in uninterrupted obedience, | make no affir- 
mation; deeming -it absurd either to affirm or 
deny on that point, forasmuch as it must forever 


* Edwards’ Works, vol. iv., p. 100 
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remain, from the very nature of the case, a ques- 
tion which no man can determine conclusively 
respecting any other one than himself. Nor do 
I believe in the propriety of any one’s professing 
to have lived, for any very great length of time, 
without having committed a single sin, whatever 
his convictions or want of conviction may be. 
The fact in Job’s case was, that vehasquently to 
the time when it is said of him, that he was per- 
fect, he was strongly tempted, and gave way to 
it, and “charged God foolishly,” which, at first, 
he would not do. In time, God disclosed to him 
the guilt of his state, and he then did as every 
penitent does“ abhorred himself and repented 
in dust and ashes.” There is not the slightest 
warrant for assuming that his self-abhorrence 
and repentance related to the time when he was 
“ perfect and upright;” nor is there, in my view, 
either in the connection, or in the nature of the 
case, the slightest necessity for modifying the 
primary import of these terms. If there were, I 
should certainly do so, and would not consider it 
in the least inconsistent with the doctrine I main- 
tain. It does not depend on the mere use of 
-words, one way or another. 

3. For the same reasons, I find no difficulty 
with the case of King Asa. The facts in his case 
are, that he reigned about forty-one years, that 
it is recorded of him that his “ heart was perfect 
with the Lord all his days,” and that, notwith- 
standing in two different instances, during his 
history, he sinned. I do not say that he did not 
sin oftener, nor can any one prove that he did. 
The record respecting him characterizes the gene- 
ral current of his life, and implies, to say the 
least, that his lapses were comparatively very 
few and brief, if they exceeded the two. Thus 
much is certain, that his case does not in the 
slightest degree conflict with my views. 

4. Nor does the objection adduced from Phil. 
3: 15, seem to me at all valid against my view. 
Paul does not say, as I understand him, in the 
12th verse, that he has “not already attained” 
moral perfection, but, as the context shows, that 
he has not attained (7. e., secured, or made sure 
of,) the glorious resurrection of the saintly dead ; 
and the clause, “either were already perfect,” is 
obviously, as Prof. Robinson shows in his Lex. 
of N. T., p. 812, a false translation. The true 
rendering of the clause is, “either have already 
perfected, or completed the race,” 7. e., run suffi- 
ciently to secure the prize. In order to do that, 
he must run on to the end of life—must persevere. 
Well, therefore, might he say, as he does in the 
15th verse,—* Let us therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded.” No one ever truly 
runs, but when he is perfect. Such is my view of 
this noble passage of Holy Writ. 

5. The case of the Corinthian Church, which 
has also been adduced as an objection to my 
view, seems to me to be just as explicable anette 
ing to it, as according to the ordinary theory ; 
and I think more so. I certainly should not hesi- 
tate to use the same language towards a Church 
in the same state, and would not feel that I was 
committing the slightest inconsistency. The 
apostle addressed them as a body. The mass of 
them had backslidden, and many of them had 
fallen into grievous sins. They, however, still 
constituted a visible Church. The object of Paul 
was to reclaim them, and restore harmony among 
them. Now, in writing to them, for such an object, 
how else should he address them than as a Church, 
and according to their professions? Certainly 
any other mode of address would have been ex- 
ceedingly unwise, and directly adapted to defeat 
the end he aimed at. Addressing hon thus, the 
reproof he administered in telling them they were 
“carnal and walked as men,” was directly adapt- 
ed to bring them to repentance. I waive occu- 
pying more space respecting them. 

wish to say, in conclusion, that I love the 
Church of God, and her fellowship. Her sons 
and daughters are my brethren and sisters, and 
her interests are mine. I trust | shall ever be 
found faithfully laboring and praying for her 
prosperity. I am drawn by special, but not ex- 
clusive affinities, towards that portion of the 
Church, denominated Congregationalists; and 
believe myself to accord with them generally on 
all the great elements of the Christian faith. On 
ine subject of this communication, | suppose my- 
self to hold the same that was held by Dr. Emmons 
and those who agreed with him. If he was 
deemed orthodox, why should I be deemed other- 
wise ? 

Towards you, Messrs. Editors, I entertain feel- 
ings of sincere respect and fraternal regard ; and 
in accordance with this declaration, 

I subscribe myself your brother in the glorious 
Gospel of the Blessed God, 

SAMUEL D. COCHRAN. 
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“The library you sent me,” writes an Agent 
of the American Sunday School Union to an 
Eastern school, “has been on active duty ever 
since it was received. The books have circulated 
extensively, imparting instruction and delight to 
many interested readers. The school which is 
enjoying the benefit of your liberality was or- 
ganized last summer in P—-——, Randolph Co., 
Ill., with fifty scholars and five teachers. It is 
the first attempt ever made in this neighborhood 
to establish a Sunday School. There are a good 
many religious people in the neighborhood, a 
majority of whom are Covenanters. There are 
also Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. 
They could not agree in employing a minister ; 
consequently they must be without one, although 
if they could only wnrte, they might easily sup- 
port one. But this is precisely the condition of 
society in a thousand other places in the West. 
It is therefore apparent that if the Gospel ever 
makes much progress among them, either society 
must undergo a change, or sectarianism be kept 
out of view. 

“In this neighborhood the people soon disco- 
vered that they could al] unite in a Sunday School, 
and use the Union books with a single exception. 
The Covenanters could not use the Hymn Book, 
But this difficulty was soon disposed of, by the 
agreement of the others, either to use the Psalms 
of David, or to waive the singing. Thus they 
found that they could come together, and pray 
with each other, and study the Scriptures togeth- 
er, and together teach them to their children. 
The school is now regarded as a very important 
institution. The good people attend it constant- 
ly, and nurse it with care. It will keep alive the 
spirit of inquiry, and liberalize their feelings one 
towards another.” 


THE EVIDENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


If I love God supremely, I must know it. If 
I am acting in all things froma regard to the glo- 
ry of God and a desire to do his will, | must know 
it. That isa fact of which my own mind can 
take cognizance just as surely as of any of its 
own operations or states. It is a thing with re- 
spect to which there is no more need of my being 
deceived than there is of my being mistaken as 
to the fact of my own existence. 

The opposite state of mind is a distinct matter 
of consciousness ; a man knows when he does 
not love God, when he ig not actuated by the 
principle of obedience toi will. Now a state 
of love to God, of genuine obedience, where it 
really and decidedly exists, can be known just as 
well. True, we are liable to deception. There 
are spurious religious affections, and we are in 
danger of mistaking mere constitutional emotions 
for ethe graces of the Spirit. Sometimes, too, 
there is a commingling of affections and of motives 
which, in the imperfect scrutiny to which we 
subject ourselves, is apt to mislead us in judging 
of our spiritual state. But with respect to the 
great leading facts in our moral condition, it 
would seem unnecessary, if not impossible, to 
mistake, Making all due allowance for an im- 
perfect or deceptive analysis of, spiritual frames 
and exercises, it may be affirmed as a general 
rule that so great a change as that of regenera- 
tion cannot take place without being known to 
him who is the subject of it—without furnishing 
its evidence in his own consciousness. Where 
there is any doubt respecting it, it is owing either 
to a want of such a degree of piety as would 
| show itself to be real and sincere, or to a want of 
proper self-examination and of candid self-judg- 
ment ; either of which is inexcusable. 

When the love of God really exists in the 








heart in purity and strength, as a supreme, pre- 
dominant affection, there is no need of any very 
minute analysis of our feelings to discover it. It 
will stand out distinctly to our view. We can no 
more doubt that we love God than that we love 
an earthly friend. Do you not know whether 
you love your wife or your husband, as the case 
may be; whether you love a brother or @ister, a 
parentor child? Do you not carry the conscious 
ness of that affection with you from day to day? 
Do you not know it without scrutinizing every 
emotion of your heart to see whether it is con- 
sistent with that love? The man who does not 
know whether he loves God or not until he has 
subjected his feelings to a rigid analysis, sifting 
out this and that, and weighing and comparing 
every mental emotion and state—the man in 
whose heart the love of God does not stand forth 
prominently as a controling affection—has reason 
to fear that the love of God does not dwell in him. 
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AN APPEAL FROM IOWA. 


Denmark, Lee Co., Iowa, Jan. 19, 1849. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Dear Sirs :—You would oblige the subscriber, 
and perhaps interest some of your readers, by 
inserting the following communication in your 
paper : 

The town of Denmark is:some 8 miles north 
from Fort Madison, and 14 south-west from Bur- 
lington. It is situated on a rolling prairie south 
of the Skunk river, from which it is. supplied 
with timber and water-power. There are four 
mill-sites improved on this stream, from 314 to 
8 miles from Denmark. These do all the sawing, 
flouring, earding, &c., for the surrounding coun- 
try. Inthis respect we are favored above most 
places in the West. Our location is decidedly 
healthy, and more so as cultivation increases. 
Indeed, our physician (and, by the way, we are 
favored with a good one) complains that his 
bread is cut off by a drought of sickness. There 
is some ground for the complaint: for it is now 
more than 18 months since there has been a death 
in our church or society. The first settlement of 
this place was made in June of 1836. In May, 

838, a Congregational church was organized. 
In July of the same year the writer commenced 
his labors among this people, or rather on the 
prairies in the Territory ; for there were but few 
people here, and only about 50,000 in what now 
is the State. In 1839 the Lord granted us a pre- 
cious revival. In 1841 He poured out His Spirit 
upon us in a degree beyond what any of us had 
before witnessed. Asa result, almost every adult 
in the settlement professed hope in Christ. We 
were also favored with a season of reviving in 
the years 1844, °45, and 46. About two hundred 
in all have united with this church by letter and 
profession. But deaths, dismissals, and removals 
leave our present number about one hundred and 
twenty. A class of youth are now growing up 
who need the converting grace of God. The 
members of the church also greatly need the life- 
giving influences of the Holy Spirit. During the 
first seven years the church enjoyed ministerial 
labor only half of the time: for the last three 
years, all the time, when the health of the Pastor 
would permit. 

A few particulars may be stated: 1st. The reg- 
ular worship of God on the Sabbath, Sabbath- 
school, and prayer-meetings have been always 
observed from the first organization of the church. 
When there is no preaching, sermons are read 
forenoon and afternoon by the deacons, and the 
regular exercises of public worship observed. 1 
am happy to state also that there is a general at- 
tendance on these occasions. 

2d. We are strictly a Temperance community. 
No intoxicating drinks are bought or sold, or used 
asa beverage. We are also free from the con- 
comitant vices—loaferism, to use a Western 
phrase, and profanity. It is now some four years 
since I recollect to have heard a profane oath, 
and that came from the lips of a traveler. 

3d. We have erected a good substantial brick 
house, sixty-three by forty-three, for worship, at 
an expense of about four thousand dollars. This 
has been a great work for a community of limited 
means, where all must be literally done with the 
hands. During the past year we have also been 
putting up an Academy building, forty by twenty- 
eight, of hammered stone, two stories. It is now 
enclosed, and will be ready for use in the spring. 
The cost of this will be from twelve to fifteen 
hundred dollars. So that, during the past four 
years, this people have contributed some five 
thousand dollars to public buildings, in addition 
to the supply of their personal wants. The great 
public charities of the day have not been entirely 
forgotten, although our contributions have not 
accorded with our desires. 

4th. The first object of the founders of this 
settlement was to plant and sustain the institu- 
tions of the Gospel ; and, as a means of perpetu- 
ating and extending them, to promote education. 
The proprietors accordingly devoted one-half of 
the town plot to this object, procured a charter 
for an academy, and committed the funds to 
trustees. The income from this source is now a 
little more than one hundred dollars per annum, 
and more lots remain to be sold. We have en- 
joyed the labors of a beloved teacher for.two and 
a-half years past, who has now left us to study 
Theology. We have a female teacher from 
Massachusetts, who does honor to the State from 
which she came ; and we hope she will be en- 
couraged to continue her labors. 

We shall soon wish to have the place of our 
preceptor filled. Our object is to furnish an op- 
portunity for young men to fit themselves for a 
collegiate course—for youth of both sexes to 
prepare themselves for teachers, or for usefulness 
in the common walks of life. Should any from 
abroad wish to aid in our effort to extend educa- 
tion in the West, their free-will offerings would 
be gratefully received by the Trustees of Denmark 
Academy. 

Should this article meet the eye of any wish- 
ing to emigrate to the West, and desiring location 
where they can enjoy the institutions of the Gos- 
pel and the privileges of education, and where 
they at the same time can do good to others and 
help others to do good, we think their objects may 
in a measurable degree be accomplished here. 
To carry forward our plans as a church, we need 
accessions of those who can sympathise with us. 

Ist. Several farms are for sale in thig commu- 
nity, on terms that could not but satisfy reason- 
abR men. Farmers who have families of child- 
ren which they wish to educate under such 
influences as exist here, we think would be 
pleased with this place. 

2d. We need more mechanics. We have several 
now who sympathise with us; but we have not 
enough to satisfy thedemand. One reason doubt- 
Jess is, that mechanics who would not feel at 
home in this community, seek othgr locations 
more congenial to their feelings. We need a 
shoemaker—two could besustained. Their work 
would bear an advanced price over the rest, while 
their pay in articles consumed would be at a re- 
duced price. Wheat is usually from 45 to 60 cts. ; 
corn, 12 to 18; beef and pork, $2 to $2.50 per 
ewt. We need also a wagon-shop, and a smith- 
shop in connection with it. Ploughs, wagons, 
and buggies are in constant demand. We need 
masons. We have been supplied in this depart- 
ment of late by two Mormon families, who expect 
to leave in the spring. A store on temperance 
principles would receive a weleome; we have 
none at present. We need also more joiners and 
other mechanics. While the country was new, 
mechanics were tempted to leave their business 
and settle on farms. But now the country is old 
(some ten or twelve years), mechanics can gain 
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the products of the earth by pursuing their varied 
avocations, with less labor than by cultivating 
the soil. 

In conclusion, the writer would state that any 
who can sympathise with us in our efforts, and 
would like to cast in their lot with us, would receive 
a hearty welcome by this community. Perhaps 
also this present account will gratify the Chris- 
tian reader, affording some evidence that labor is 
not spent in vain in the West. 

Yours truly, Asa Turner, Jr. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


———, Janvary 25, 1849. 
REFORM. 

Englishmen in the mass (and perhaps it may 
be predicated of all other men) do not struggle 
for principles; they cannot be rallied round a 
theory, however sound and important. Hence, 
when they demanded Reform of Parliament, it 
was not merely that the Commons’ Houge might 
be constituted according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of representation, but because evils of enor- 
mous number and magnitude, which pressed upon 
the nation, were attributed to the working of the 
unreformed House; and it was assumed, as a 
matter of course, that a reformed House would, 
in its very nature and operations, be altogether 
diverse from the Borough-mongers’ House. Hope- 
lessness and lost faith were the consequences 
attendant upon the failure of Reform. But Eng- 
lish life is now manifesting itself in its own 
peculiar form. The nation, though not with 
full-toned and articulate voice, demands that the 
House shall work towards its proper ends. The 
reformed Parliament did not spontaneously repeal 
the Corn Laws; but the direct and specific de- 
mand for their repeal was made, and they have 
been repealed. So it is now. The demand is 
being made that the House shall do its proper 
work—7. e., guard the public purse. There is 
not, indeed, any great agitation. Bloated and 
unwieldy London does not move; her foremost 
men may be too busy, or too idle, or too selfish, 
in the narrowest and most unpatriotic sense ; 
but if there be not agitation, there is a tremu- 
lous movement over a wide space, and which is | 
as significant as those gentle undulations by which 
the great forces in nature make known their ex- 
istence in voleanic regions. The enemy is aware 
of this, and is uneasy. The habitual coolness 
and sovereign indifference of the heads of depart- 
ments, of great functionaries, and their army of 
followers, is disturbed. The troops which garri- 
son the House against the country begin to per- 
ceive that they will have to stand a siege. To 
those who can see events in their causes, and who 
can rightly estimate the elements of moral’move- 
ments-—to those who have an ear for sounds 
other than those of clashing bayonets and roar- 
ing artillery—the coming contest in England will 
have an interest scarcely inferior to that excited 
by political revolutions and armed insurrections. 
It may not be safe to hazard a decided prediction 
as tothe result. Those who are interested in 
profuse expenditure, and in the maintenance of 
warlike establishments, are powerful. The lan- 
guage of Sir Henry Parnell (afterwards Lord 
Congleton), in his work on Financial Reform, 
written eighteen years ago, is almost as applica- 
ble at this time as then. He said—‘ If the first 
difficulty be overcome, of having a ministry suf- 
ficiently informed as really to comprehend the 
necessity of retrenchment, and sincerely willing 
to retrench, another great difficulty presents it- 
self, namely, the opposition which is sure to be made 
to their plans of economy, even by their friends, 
in both Houses of Parliament. When measures 
of economy have been recommended by govern- 
ment, the House of Commons has so frequently 
been anything but faithful to its representative 
character, that government cannot but fear the 
consequences of attempting to carry into effect 
such a system of reform as the circumstances of 
his country require.” Sir H. Parnell’s work may 
yet serve as a text-book for financial reformers, 
and it will sustain those who would go much 
farther than it is now proposed to move. With 
three hundred members of Parliament, who 
themselves, or whose relations and connections, 
are tax-eaters, plans of economy, even if pre- 
sented by a ministry, would be anything but ac- 
ceptable to the Commons’ House. As it is, minis- 
ters are evidently preparing, not so much to resist 
as to evade the force of the movement. And 
this policy will be adopted by full half of the 
so-called Liberals and Reformers. The action of 
the English people upon their nominal represen- 
tatives is so indirect and imperfect, that the force 
of the most matured public opinion is broken be- 
fore it can take the form of legislation : hence the 
system of compromise and the traffic in instalments 
characteristic of the contest between parties in 
this country. This, however, is certain, that the 
session must be, to valuable and practical pur- 
pose, a profitable one to the country, and even 
more valuable for the lessons it will enforce upon 
the rising mind of the country. The aristocracy 
cannot afford to surrender the millions they re- 
ceive out of the taxes; but neither can the aris- 
tocracy afford that a rabble of lords and lordlings, 
and aristocratic cousins, agd commissioned offi- 
cers, should rush into the House of Commons after 
dinner, “flushed with insolence and wine,” to 
bellow down the advocates of reform and re- 
trenchment. This will not do now; nor is ita 
battle in which horse guards and special consta- 
bles can be called in to decide the contest. 

It was suggested in our last communication 
that the dying out of Whig notabilities without 
legitimate successors, would probably have an 
influence on party combinations and the manage- 
ment of public business. A very striking and 
wholly unexpected confirmation of this sugges- 
tion has already been given to the public. Ten 
days since, Lord John Russel] sent for Sir James 
Graham, and offered him an important appoint- 
ment anda seat inthe Cabinet. This offer, while 
it has been taken as showing a generous temper 
and true public spirit in Lord John, must also be 
taken as a public confession of ministerial weak- 
ness, and something more. Sir James Graham 
was a Radical, and something more. He was the 
only man of his class who protested against 
“Peel's Bill,” by which the debtor class in this 
country were compelled to pay, in gold, debts con- 
tracted in paper currency; by which thousands 
were ruined, and the wide-spreading distress caus- 
ed which gave power and intensity to the demand 
for Reform. Sir James almost earned from the 
fund-holders and their advocates the reproach of 
an intending “repudiator.” He was one of the 
Reform ministers. He deserted the party with 
Lord Stanley and a small section upon the retire- 
ment of Earl Grey. He was afterward in the 
Peel administration. His abilities are much 
greater than his consistency. He is an effective 
but somewhat unscrupulous debater. He is a 
working man, and effected great reductions in the 
naval expenditure. He has declined the over- 
tures of Lord John, whether to “bide his time” 
to be chief, or because the genius and activity 
of Lord Palmerston is not acceptable to him, or 
whether because he could not have ample scope 
as a reformer, it seems impossible to determine. 
In good truth, there is little temptation to any 
man to take high office. An English minister 
must be the servant of the aristocracy. But there 
is another class which puts in a claim for ser- 
vice, and must now be heard. The case is one 
for an advertisement to this effect: “Wanted, a 
man who can serve two masters, having opposite 
interests and altogether different tempers. Pér- 
haps a northern man with southern principles, 
out of place, might hear of something to his ad- 
vantage by applying at the office in Downing 








THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

Leaving this for a more congenial theme, the 
progress of the Peace Movement in England may 
be noted. A few good and laborious men are 
carrying on the work nobly, and finding a re- 
sponse the most gratifying. Burritt is in labors 
most abundant. He seems ubiquitous, and makes 
modern inventions realize to him his glorious 
Ideal—that of supplying the yearning of man for 
community and neighborhood. One evening he 
has been addressing an “ important meeting” in a 
south midland city; the next evening he is at 
the same glorious work at Brighton. One week 
the Bristol Mercury tells of him at “a highly re- 
spectable and numerous meeting” at the ancient 
city of Bristol; the next week the Windsor and 
Eton Express shows him to have been doing the 
work of an apostle under the shadows of the 
regal towers of Windsor’s immemorial Castle. 
On the 22d he was at Oxford, though “ he could 
not believe he was there; it would take him a 
month to realize the fact.” The Town Hall was 
granted by the Mayor, and hundreds turned 
away, unable to obtain a place in the crowded 
building. A vote of thanks having been propos- 


racter and labors of the True Man who stood 
among them, a brother and a friend, speaking in 
their own tongue, and responding to the touch of 
common associations, though coming from a con- 
tinent from which the veil had not been lifted till 
more than 500 years after Oxferd had its history. 
“Mr. Burritt,’ said the chairman, “has done 
more for the community of nations, more to bind 


ever sent out from regal courts. Ido not like,” he 
continued—“ I do not like to put formally to you 
this resolution. Cannot you adopt it in a better 
form?” Whereupon the whole audience, many 
ladies included, rose, and then in a minute burst 


more. 
was flushed with unwonted emotion. “1 go,” 
he said, “ cheered and encouraged to my work.” 
Frankly he said it was the most interesting de- 
monstration he had witnessed in England. 

And now, would the liberal-spirited and gen- 
erous merchants of New York-—-would New 
Englanders, the heart and brain of a great conti- 


nent—bear with an Old Englander while he asks 


of them a question or two: Whose ambassador is 
Elihu Burritt? Who does he represent in this 
great mission? What “ society” of warm-heart- 
ed and liberal men communicate with him through 
an active and able secretary and well-supplied 
treasurer? If Elihu Burritt is made a present 
of to England, well and good; ten thousand 
thanks and more; though that is given to us 
which cost the giver nought. But if Burritt is 
not all ours and for us, then it must be asked, 
Who pays Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Govern- 
ors, Ministers, Consuls, and Uncle Sam's valuable 
corps of servants! If a minister-extraordinary 
has no legal claim upon the treasury, he has 
claims not merely upon the regard and esteem ef 
his fellow-citizens, but a noble title toa selid ex- 
pression of that regard. AGRICOLA, 


wer 


SELECTIONS. 


length. 


well as for the richness and splendor of 


perusal. 


NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN, 


repose. It shall not be as now, 
stop in the pursuit of what we long for, or be- 
come incapable of pursuit, and in the enjoyment 
of what we love, or become incapable of enjoy- 
ment. Never tired by performing God's will, 
never wearied by celebrating his praises, we shall 


as far off as.ever from its close. 
one characteristic of Deity, that He never slum- 
bers nor sleeps. 
throne, that they “rest not day and night, saying, 
and is, and is to come.” 
to need no sleep: 
of created intelligences : 
very Creator himself. 


able enlargement of every faculty and capacity, 
in the announcement of the absence of night. 


ders of heaven. 


for aiding the soul in her incessant inquiries- 


ployed. * . " 


from the imperfection of faculties 


and under certain circumstances, and which pro- 
bably suffer far more to escape them than they 
bring to our notice! We speak of the powers 
of vision, and very amazing they are, giving us 
a kind of empire over a vast panorama, so that 
we gather in its beauties and compel them, as 
though by enchantment, to paint themselves in 
miniature through the tiny lenses of theeye. But 


of less than a certain magnitude altogether escape 
them; the microscope must be called in, though 


lower : 


those which move with extraordinary ve 
are either invisible or only partially discerned. 


) 
Pefore it can survey the majestic troop of stars ? 


scenes of immensity. 
sence of night. 


sunshine would be a world of gross ignorance 


we shall be able to read the universe illuminated 


season of repose ; I shal! not need night as a me 


shall not obscure the palest star, and yet shal 
unbroken shining, creation will continually pre 


prepared to inspect them. 
Andif from considering night in its more literal 
we pass to the considering it in its metaphorica 


and fullness of the promise of our text? 
are accustomed to take night as the image of ig 
norance, of perplexity, of sorrow. 


shall be made clear, the mysteries of Grace shal 
be unfolded, the “things hard to be understood" 





street, near Westminster Abbey.” 





ed to Mr. Burritt, the chairman sketched the cha- 


universal man to man, than all the ambassadors 


forth three thrilling English cheers, and one cheer | 


We hope that no one will be deterred from | 
reading the following extract by its unusual | stitions and ungodly majorities—-Rev. xvii: 3; 
It is one of the finest and most charae- 
teristic passages in the Sermons of its very dis-| who was solitary in the wilderness, long deserted 
tinguished author; and for its literary merit, as | and proscribed by them—Rev. xii: 6 
Its | 
thought, deserves and will reward an attentive 


There is no night there, because there we shall 
need no periods of inactivity: we shall never be 
sensible of fatigue, and never either wish or want 
when we must 


ieel always the freshness of the morning, always 
as at the beginning of a day, and yet be always 
It is given as 


It is affirmed moreover of the 
four living creatures that are round about the 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
é So that itis a perfection 
it isto be like the very highest oe 
nay, it is to be like the 
And therefore | read the 
promise of a splendid exaltation, of an inconceiv- 


This my mind— which is now speedily overtasked, 
which is jaded by every increase of knowledge, 
which breaks down, as it were, if urged beyond 
a certain point—shal! never be obliged to with- 
draw from the contemplation of the august won- 
This my body—-whose wants 
unavoidably engage much of my attention, whose 
weaknesses incapacitate me from continuous ap- 
plication, which is little better than a drag upon 
the spirit when it would soar towards the dwell- 
ing-place of God—shall have organs and senses 


powers which shall never flag, but seem perpetu- 
ally invigorated through being perpetually em- 
* * * * 


And though it be true that night now discloses 
to us the wonders of the universe, so that to take 
from us night were to take a revelation of the 
wonders of thé creation, whence comes this but 
faculties 
which only enable us to discern certain bodies, 


nevertheless how feeble are these powers ! bodies 


this only carries the empire one or two degrees 
whilst other bodies, wrial for ——, or 
ocity, 


And is it not on account of this feebleness of 
ower that the eye asks the shadows of night 


That troop is on its everlasting march, as well 
whilst the sun is high on the firmament as when 
he has gone down amid the clouds of the west: 
and it is only because the eye has not strength to 
discern the less brilliant bodies, in the presence 
of the great luminary of the heavens, that it must 
wait for darkness to disclose to it the peopled 


I glory, then, once more in the predicted ab- 
ce 0 Be it so, that night is now our 
choice instructor, and that a world of perpetual 


I feel that night is to cease, because we shall no 
longer need to be taught through a veil, because 


and not require as now to have it darkened for 
our gaze. It is like telling me of a surprising 
increase of power; I shall not need night as a 


dium of instruction. 1 shall be adapted in every 
faculty to an everlasting day, aday whose lusters 


paint the smallest flower ; and throughout whose 


sent me with fresh wonders, and find me always 


sense, who can fail to be struck with the beauty 
We 


And to affirm 
the absence of night from the heavenly state may 
justly be regarded as the affirming the absence of 
all which darkness is used to represent. “ There 
shall be no night there”—the ways of Providence 


shall be explained ; we shall discover order in 
what has seemed intricate, wisdom in what we 
have thought unaccountable, and good where we 


have seen only injury. “There shall be no night 
there :” children of affliction, hear ye this: pain 
cannot enter, grief cannot exist in the atmosphere 
of heaven; no tears are shed there, no graves 
opened, no friends removed; and never, for a 
lonely moment, does even a flitting cloud shadow 
the deep rapture of tranquility. “There shall be 
no night there :” children of calamity, hear ye 
this: no baffled plans there, no frustrated hopes, 
no sudden disappointments ; but one rich tide of 
happiness shall roll through eternity, and deepen 
as it rolls. “There shall be no night there :” ye 
who are struggling with a corrupt nature, hear ye 
this: the night is the season of crime; it throws 
its mantle ever a thousand enormities which shun 
the face of day ; and to = that “there shall be 
no night,” is to proclaim the reign of tniversal 
purity : no temptation there, no sinful desires to 
resist, no evil heart to battle with; but holiness 
shall have become the very nature of the glorified 
inhabitants, and the very element in which they 
move. Oh, this mortal must have put on immor- 
tality, and this corruptible incorruption, ere we 
can know all the meaning and richness of the 
description which makes heaven a place without 
night. But even now we can ascertain enough 
to assure us that the description keeps pace with 
all that even imagination cap #ketch of the no- 
bility and felicity of the inheritance of the saints. 
[ behold man made equal with the angels, no 
longer the dwarfish thing which at the best he 
is, whilst confined to this{narrow stage, but grown 
into mighty stature, so that he moves amid the 
highest, with capacities as vast and energies as 
unabating. I behold the page of universal trath 
spread before him, no obscurity on a single line, 
and the brightness not dazzling the vision. | be- 
hold the removal of all mistake, of all miscon- 
ception ; conjectures have given place to certain- 
ties, controversies are ended, difficulties are solv- 
ed, prophecies are completed, parables are inter- 
preted. I behold the hushing up of every grief, 
the wiping away of every tear, the prevention of 
every sorrow, the communication of every joy 
I behold the final banishment of whatsoever has 
| alliance with sinfulness, the splendid reimpress- 
ment of every feature of the Divine image upon 
man, the unlimited diffusion of righteousness, the 
| triumphant admission of the fallen into all the 





durritt bent his head, and his pale face | purities of God's presence, and their unassailable 


security against fresh apostasy. | behold ail this 
in the picture of a world without night: and | 
feel as though I did not need the wall of sapphire 
| and the gate of pearl with which the evangelist 
| has decked the New Jerusalem ; | long for that 
| city; and | know that it must be ineflably beau 
| tiful, inconceivably desirable, when | have heard 
| him simply assert, “And there shall be no night 
there."—H. Melvill. 
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“State Churches" and “ Free Churches, 
BY REV. BAPTIST 


NORI 


“The Union has been, in many countries and 
through many ages, the alliance of fraud and 
foree, to degrade the nation ; the compact of the 
priest and the potentate, to crush the rights of 
conscience : the combination of regal and prela 
tive tyranny, to repress true religion, * * * 

“Throughout the preceding sketch of Church 
history we see the State churches, like the Impe 
rial harlot of the 17th chapter of the Apocalypse, 
committing fornication with the kings of the 
earth, by disloyally transferring to them Christ's 
right of governing his churches, receiving from 
them their golden hire in return; and the Free 
churches, like the woman in the 12th chapter of 
the Apocalypse, persecuted by the Dragon, and 
driven into the desert. We see the State churches, 
like the harlot, clothed with purple, and adorned 
with gems—Rev. xvii: 4; andthe Free churches, 
like the woman, clothed with the Sun, radiant 
with the glory of Divine grace-—Rev. xii: lL. We 
see the State churches, like the harlot who was 
seated on the symbolic beast, sustained by snper- 














| and the Free churches, like the sun-bright woman, 


We sec 
lthe State churches, like the harlot, persecuting 
| the saints of God—Rev. xvii: 6: and the Free 
churches, like the sun-bright woman, sustained 
by God under persecution—Rev. xii: 6. We 
see the State churches, like the harlot, exultin, 
in their numerous adherents, power, and wealth 
and exclaiming. ‘1 sit a queen, and shall see no 
sorrow '—Rev, xviii: 7; and the Free churches, 
at length helped by the earth, because at length 
the world began to favor entire liberty of con- 
science, and to respect justice between man and 
man—Rev. xvii: 16 In the State churches we 
| see too much approximation to the great aposta 
sy; and in the Free churches, no less conformity 
to the predicted condition of the Church of Christ 

“All history proclaims that the Union, tried 
through long centuries of misrule, and found 
everywhere to be only potent for evil, should at 
length give place to Christ’s own law of spiritual 
liberty, through which alone His churches can 
accomplish their beneficial mission—to bring the 
nations of the earth into the service of the Re 
deemer, and to make all intelects and all hearts 
tributary to His glory.” 


The Insufficiency of the Asthetie as a Reform- 
ing Power. 


It has been said that the moral and wsthetic 
elements of the human character are nearly al- 
lied, if, indeed, they be not identical; that, at 
least, the beautiful and the good are twin sisters 
and hence it has been conjectured that the eulti 
vation of the taste must lead to reformation in 
the moral nature of man. 

The period that elapsed previously to the ad- 
vent of the Messiah furnished an opportunity 
for the trial of this form of the moral experiment, 
of which we have been speaking. The age of 
Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle, was the gold 
en age of the arts of Greece Neither before nor 
since this time, has the marble been ever chisel- 
led into forms so instinet with majesty and love- 
liness. It is probable that painting had attained 
to similar periection, though, unfortunately, none 
of its productions have come downto us. Archi 
tecture then had exhausted, in one direction at 
least, all the forms of beauty and grandeur of 
which the mind can conceive. Poetry had al- 
ready furnished those faultless models of verse 
on which all succeeding generations have gazed 
with reverential despair. Eloquence then, with 
a power which has never since been equalled, 


“ Wielded at will that fierce democracie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


But had this wonderful development of the taste 
any power to reform the moral character of man *? 
Far from it. Taste became itself the pander to 
vice. The very fountains of literature were de- 
filed. Poetry became at last the stimulant to un- 
disguised licentiousness. Painting and statuary 
lent their aid to render unblushing vice attract- 
ive, and to fascinate the taste with whatever 
could defile the conscience. The eye could 
scarcely be opened in any street of a Grecian or 
a Roman city, without resting upon some finish- 
ed specimen of art, which filled the imagination 
with all that was morally revolting. Taste, re- 
velling in licentiousness, presided over every de- 
;| partment of the arts. Its dominion was not con- 
fined = ee public resort. It painted the 
walls of dressing-rooms and chambers ; it sculp- 
tured the mnanney of private gardens; nay, it 
fashioned personal ornaments of the young and 
old, of the daughter and the matron. And thus 
it became evident that taste, far from exerting 
any power of moral reformation, tainted with op: 
own corruption, disseminates more widely, and 
;| renders yet more intensely fatal, the poison with 
which it is itself infected. 

Scholars and artists have mourned for ages 
,| over the almost universal destruction of the 
works of ancient genius. | suppose that many a 
second-rate city, at the time of Christ, possessed 
a collection of works of surpassing beauty, which 
-| could not be equalled by all the specimens now 
existing that have yet been discovered. The Al- 
exandrian library is believed to have contained a 
|| greater treasure of intellectual riches than has 
ever since been hoarded in asingle city. These, 
- | we know, have all vanished from the earth. The 
Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medicis stand 
in almost solitary grandeur, to remind us of the 
, | perfection to which the plastic art of the ancients 
| ad attained. The Alexandrian library furnished 
fuel for years for the baths of illiterate Moslems 
I used myself frequently to wonder why it had 
-| pleased God to blot out of existence these magni- 
ficent productions of ancient genius. It seemed 
to me strange that the pall of oblivion should 
thus be thrown over all to which man, in the 
flower of his age, had given birth. But the solu- 
tion of this mystery is found, | think, in the re- 
|| mains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. We there 
"| discover that every work of man was so pene- 
trated by corruption, every production of genius 
was so defiled with uncleanness, that God, in in- 
troducing a better dispensation, determined 10 
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ages. 
of sin, he overwhelmed 


and art to almost universal oblivion. 


som of destruction.— President Wayland. 
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sleanse the world from the polluti i 
pollution of precedin, 

x _As when all flesh had eunrapted his om, 
€ purified the world by the waters of a flood, so, 
When genius had covered the earth with images 
t sin, | ; the works of ancient 
civilization with a deluge of barbarism, and con- 
signed the most splendid monuments of literature 
} It was too 
to exist; and he swept it all away with the 
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of God, which floweth like a river—enters the 
mind. A new life opens before it; a life not of 
worldly engagements or pleasures, but of prayer, 
and faith, and effort for Christ. For the first act 
of free self-dedication to the Redeemer, from its 
very nature will commence a series that never 
can close. Through life, the Soul that has truly 
chosen Christ as its master and friend, must seek 
frequent and ever new communion with Him it 
loves. It will thus feel Him near it in its silent 
musings. It will find Him at times as an almost 
visible Presence, in the words He spake of old to 
His disciples. It will long for nothing so much 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
sufficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 


public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Lronarp Bacon. 

Jos. P, THomrson. 

R. S. Storrs, Jun. 
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WHAT IT 18 TO COME TO CHRIST. 





It must certainly be obvious to the most cas- 
ual observer, that the Gospel declares a definite 
act of the human soul to be indispensable to its 
acceptance before God, and its admission to the 
circle of His favor and life. This act is appro- 
priately described by the expressions “Come to 
Christ,” “Believe in Christ,’ and the parallel 
phrases occurring in the Scriptures. It is uni- 
formly represented as the point, upon which hinges 
the character of the soul, and thus its destiny : 
as the narrow gate, through which alone one may 
enter that Kingdom whose outer courts are on the 
earth, but whose inner splendors are amid the 
depths of the Hereafter. The precise nature of 
this act, it is therefore of the utmost importance 
that we clearly apprehend. The question con- 
cerning it, is one about which there gathers the 
awfulness of Eternity. Remembering our immor- 
tality, the exquisite sensibilities of the soul, 
and its boundless capacities for sinfulness or for 
holiness, for wretchedness or for glory, we must 
feel that this question is one which reaches in its 
sweep as high as Heaven, as deep as Hell, and is 
as vital in its interest as the soul is in its being. 

And yet it is a question which many, who 

‘seem desirous to do it and who are conversant 
with the Scriptures, do not feel able to answer; 
which Christians, even, at times cannot resolve 
to their own satisfaction, or for the benefit of 
others. We shall try therefore, in this our lead- 
ing article the present week, as briefly and clearly 
as we can, to supply the answer to this moment- 
ous question. And we do it the more gladly be- 
cause there are many, we know, in this season of 
prevailing religious interest, to whom such an 
answer will have special significance. 

To “come to Christ,” then, we take to be just 
this: to give oneself up to Him, with cheerful will- 
engness, and without reserve, to be His follower and 
friend—that the soul may learn of Him, may 
commune with Him, may do His will, may be 
transformed into His likeness. Thisqact involves, 
of course, the turning from everything else as the 
end of life, and the steady subordination of the 
powers to the knowledge, the love and the serv- 
ice, of this Divine Master. The engagements of 
mercantile or professional life, the engagements 
of friendship, the pursuits of study, physical 
education and training, or intellectual enjoyment 
and culture, musicease to be the ends of the soul’s 
effort, and must become simply the means and the 
incidentals to the attainment of the one end— 
likeness to Christ, and union with Him. 

We shall see the reason why precisely this act 
is required of us, and not another, if we think 
for a moment of man’s state, and of the nature of 
Christ and His work for the soul. It is hardly 
more truly a fact of Scripture than of history and 
of consciousness, that man is alienated from God. 
Although endowed with noble spiritual powers, 
fitting him to see God in all the manifestations of 
His glory, to love and praise Him with an almost 
seraphic ardor, and to continually accomplish 
His will throughout the circle of his influence, 
man does not love God ; he does not think of Him; 
he does not act from regard to Him; he lives, 
practically, as if there were noGod : he squanders 
on himself and his present enjoyment, the powers 
entrusted to him; and when his desires and aims 
and endeavors are bated by Providence, in- 
stead of sweet submission and joyous confidence 
in the Almighty Father, there is rebellion in his 
breast, and if he could he would dethrone Jeho- 
vah. The just displeasure of God, rests therefore 
fearfully upon him. The natural issue of his 
course, if left to himself, must be in deeper and 
deeper siniulness, a more complete estrangement 
from his Maker, and a final destruction of all the 
happiness and hope of the soul, amid the remorse 
and despair of the future, and under the awful 
frown and the positive punishments of an offend- 
ed God. 

While he is thus “ Jost,’ Christ comes to save 
him. God manifests Himself in the flesh, that 
by his voluntary obedience to the Law which 
man has broken, by His suffering and final agony 
upon the cross—when standing in the place of 
the sinner--He may so magnify the Law and 
make at honorable, that its authority shall not be 
impaired, nor His regard for it made to seem less 
and His holiness doubtful, when he forgives the 
transgressor. He comes, too, in the person of 
Jesus, that he may bridge as it were the chasm 
between ourselves and Him: that He may mani- 
fest before us, His wisdom and His holiness, the 
might of His power, the fullness of His know- 
ledge, the perfectness of His love ; that He may 
bring tothe mind the spiritual truth that concerns 
it most nearly: that He may leave a perfect ex- 
ample for our imitation ; that by His ascension 
from the grave, He may establish the fact of the 
Resurrection and the future Life; that through 
His assumption of human nature, He may open 
a living way by which we may arise into union 
with the Divine; and finally, that through the 
influences of the Holy Spirit sent to us from 
above to consummate His work, we may be re- 
newed in the spirit of the mind, and prepared 
completely for His presence in Heaven. 

It is manifest, then, that in order that any soul 


may be profited by Christ, it must give itself to 
Him, to learn of Him, to be guided by His Law, 
to do His will, to be filled with His Spirit, to be 
An intellectual 
conviction of the reality of His mission, or of its 
majesty and wonderfulness, will of itself profit 
An earnest desire to be saved 
chrough Him, if it lead to noaet of self-dedi- 


transformed into His likeness. 


one nothing. 


cation, can be of no avail or value. The most 
{intense convictions of sin, the most overwhelm- 
ing and blinding view of the terrors of the Future, 
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or the most rapturous emotions in view of an at- 
tainable Heaven, cannot save or help the Soul 
one jot or particle, if it do not freely, in the exer- 
cise of that sovereignty over itself with which God 
has endowed it, devote itself, without reserve or 
limit, for time and for Eternity, to Christ and to 
His service. 

And if it does this, the natural and certain effect 
is easily apparent. It is received into the favor 
and love of Ged. The benefit of the Redemption 
which Christ has made, inures to it. For Mis 
sake to whom it is now devoted, it receives for- 
giveness of its sins, and the complete remission 
of the penalty it has incurred. Its personal re- 
lations to God, as well as its legal or forensic 
relations, are also at once reversed. Because it 
has given itself to Christ, God welcomes it as a 
child. It has no longer the spirit of bondage to 
fear, but now the spirit of adoption, and can ery 
henceforth “Abba, Father!” Prayer thus be- 
comes to it, so soonas it wakes to the perception 
of its own state, an inestimable privilege. The 
Scriptures are invested with strange and celestial 


} 


jon the “grounds,” since we were there under 


as close and constant unition with Him. When 
Death comes, therefore, it may be welcomed as 
sent to release the spirit from its clay, and to 
usher it into the perfect knowledge, the consum- 
mated love, the full and radiant glories of Him 
whom it has here loved, with whom it has com- 
muned, whose partial presence has been its joy. A 
Life like this, Heaven must close—a Heaven of 
rapturous union with the Savior and with the 
Deity in Him, and of a participation of His heir- 
ship and life, perfected and eternized. 

The question, how much feeling is necessary 


ed, under the light of the foregoing remarks. He 


salvation and of Heaven, to be willing, freely and 
unreservedly, to give himself to Christ, that he 
may do His will and be like Him, has feeling 
enough to be a Christian; and if he waits for 
more, he perils his soul's eternal welfare. 

The question, how much influence of the Divine 
Spirit is needful that one may be a Christian, is 
answered as readily and with equal clearness. 
Indeed, the whole history of the Spirit’s influence, 
and the reason of its necessity, comes clearly to 
view at just this point. That influence is need- 
ful, and it is given, not to supply the want in 
man of any constitutional faculty which he had 
not, or now has lost, but just to lead him to be 
willing to do what otherwise—except as thus 
awakened and impelled—he would not have the 
heart to do; to lead him cheerfully to renounce 
the world and its enjoyments, as his chief good, 
and give himself to Christ. Whenever he feels 
himself impelled to this, he has the evidence of 
the presence within him of the Spirit of God; and 
whenever he does the act to which he is thus 
drawn, he shows the work of the Spirit accom- 
plished upon his heart. 

It will not be understood, of course, that in 
the preceding remarks we have sketched accu- 
rately the conscious experienee of every Chris- 
tian. That experience will be modified in a de- 
gree, by the constitutional temperament, by the 
previous education, &c., &e. With some, the 
moment at which they first definitely devote 
themselves to Christ may be unknown—the pur- 
pose forming within them and unfolding itself in 
action, as silently as a ray of light streams from 
the sun. With others, it may stand out always, 
as a distinetly defined and luminous point in their 
past history. With some, there may not be faith 
enough, at first, in their own change of purpose, 
or their acceptance before God, to enable them 
to enter fully the joy of believers. And others 
may pass ata single step out of the darkness of 
the Past, into the light and blessedness of a clear 
Hope. 

But the facts embraced in our remarks suggest 
the general elements of the state into which the 
soul is brought by the dedication of itself to the 
service and love of Christ; and the close of that 
course, must be the same toa//. Oh, then, that we, 
through these leaden lips by which we must speak 
in these columns, could bring some of the hearts 
that never before have beaten responsively to 
ours, thus freely and cheerfully to give them- 
selves to Christ, and find in Him life everlasting. 
It is an act they can do. It is an act they have 
all motive and argument for doing. It is an act 
which God imperatively requires. It is an act 
that being done will in its influence clothe life 
in this world with a more glorious beauty—mak- 
ing the earth the outer tabernacle through which 
we pass into the inner Temple, with its visible 
Shechinah and its cherubims of glory shadowing 
the mercy-seat. It is an act that will bring God 
into the soul, and lift that soul into communion 
with Him; that will by degrees, as followed and 
completed, transform the character, remould the 
life ; that will rob Death of all his terror, save 
that which springs from our involuntary dread ; 
and that at last will open before the soul the 
blessedness of Heaven! 





PERFECTIONISM. 

A letter from Rey. S. D. Cocuran will be found 
on our first page, giving at length his views of 
the doctrine of Christian perfection. As the pre- 
sent state of the churches does not seem to call 
for a protracted discussion of this subject, and as 
other matters of more immediate importance are 
pressing upon us, we shall add nothing to what 
we have heretofore said, but leave it to our read- 
ers, not merely to judge between Mr. Cochran’s 
views and ours, but to compare the theory of 
Perfectionism as here set forth by one fully com- 
petent to state and to defend it, with the doctrine 
of the Apostles and of Christ. Our articles upon 
“Christian Assurance” and “The Evidence of 
Consciousness,” in the present number, will tes- 
tify to our earnestness for a higher stfle of 
piety than is common among Christians, and if 
there is any better or more certain way of attain- 
ing this than we yet know of, we shall rejoice in 
having it known and followed. 





A communication relating to Mr. Cochran’s 
views is respectfully declined, for the reason that 
we see nothing to be gained by prolonging the 
discussion. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


From the catalogue of this Seminary for the 
present year, we learn that the number of its stu- 
dents is 91, distributed as follows: Senior class 
30, Middle class 22, Junior class 28, and Resident 
Licentiates 11. The Professors are all at their 
posts, in health and vigor, and the gentleman 
recently appointed to the chair of Rhetoric has 
entered wpon his duties, as we learn from every 
| quarter, with much energy and success. 
| Of course we need not say how heartily we 
| rejoice, as lovers of sound Orthodoxy and the 
Order of our Fathers, in the continued and ad- 
vancing prosperity of this noble Institution. Its 
children are its jewels. The fruits of its influ- 
ence are seen on every shore where Ministers of 
Christ proclaim His truth, and multitudes who 
have never heard their names will rise at the last 
to bless with grateful hearts the wise munificence 
of its Founders. It isa fact in which all who 
love our Lord should certainly rejoice, that its 
Libraries are constantly increasing, the number 
of its students becoming larger than it has recently 
been, and that the system of its instruction is 
more and more thorough, discriminating, and 
comprehensive. 

If we can judge from the Lithograph which 
precedes the Catalogue—to give to those who 
have never seen it some idea of the hill where 
men sit apart and reason high of Fate, Free- 





| will, &c.—-there must have been a great mitiga- 


tion of the Seminary Laws against trespassing 


tutors and governors. Certainly the marvelously 
short-coated gentry, who we take it are intended 
by the lithographer to represent the incipient 
theologians, are darting about over the lawn with 
a freedom which would have been perfectly 
frightful to certain functionaries some years since. 
We hail the omen as a sign of progress. 


o 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF TRANSPLANTED 
PURITANISM. 





We might with propriety have attached this 
title to the interesting letter in our first page, 
from Rev. Asa Turner, of Denmark, Iowa. It 
shows that the faith and order of the Puritans 
have lost none of their vital power by the lapse 
of two centuries, but will bear transplanting as 
well at this day as they did in the voyage of the 
Mayflower. Such reports make us regret more 





light, as God is felt to be speaking through them. 
A sweet serenity and tranquil peace—the peace 


and more keenly the capital mistake of our 
fathers fifty years ago, in thinking it a measure 
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to enable one to be a Christian, is easily answer- 


that has perception enough of his own need of 
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of Christian expediency to barter away. the pecu- 
liarities of Puritanism—the peculium of Chris- 
tianity—for an abortive and deceptive “Plan of 
Union”—which has never been executed, but has 
served to deceive and betray the sons of the 
Pilgrims, 

The church at Denmark is not only a pioneer 
of Puritan principles but also a memorial of the 
liberality and impartial beneficence of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, whose praise is 
in all the churches of the West. 
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MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF THE A. B.C. F. M. 


In the last missionary meeting at the Tract 
House, numerous inquiries were made by differ- 
ent persons in regard to the ordinary course of 
the monthly receipts of the Board. The Secre- 
tary referred to his memorandum book for the 
replies, when it occurred to us that these tables 
would be just as interesting and as useful to 
others as to the meeting then present. At our 
request, Mr. Worcester has kindly prepared the 
following tables, which those who take an inter- 
est in the cause of missions would do well to 
preserve for future reference. Sundry calcula- 
ticns from these tables, illustrating their practical 
use and value, must be reserved till another time : 
A Table of the Monthly Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 

from August 1, 1840. The financial year of the Board 
commences with August, and the receipts for each year 


are given in separate columns. Cents are omitted, giv- 
ing the nearest number of dollars. 


1840-1 1841-2 1842-3 1843-4 1844-5 





22,048 25,260 
26,167 





24517 25,117 


1845-6 1846-7 1847-8 Ay. 8 yrs.1848-9} 
$8,917 $10,667 $12,251 





August,....... $8,745 86,132 
September 10,612) 8,116 «10,526 11,92 14,468 
Oetober,....... . 21,393 23,301 26,379 24,580 28,992 
November,...  GA,808* 14,326 25,165 25,252¢ 16,932 
December,.... 15,195 18,316 19,287 20,539 21,966 
January,...... 23,225 21.400 26.524 26,432 20,8375 
February 16,385 20,000 24,196 20.982 
March, 19,964 17,185 15,403 18,734 
April,... 18,530 16.455 22,540 20,161 
ae 26,883 29.679 21,111 26,177 
SS SEE 14,719 12.780 23,732 18,877 

ine snis'canbee 13,155 21,776 28,171 20,720 


In addition to the ordinary contributions for the first 
six months of the present year, as given above, there has 
been received on subscription, for the liquidation of the 
debt of the Board, $33,309.73. 

* $40,000 of this was the legacy of Daniel Waldo. 

t Not including Mr. Waldo’s legacy. 


{ Not including the extraordinary ¢ ibutions for the debt of 
the Board. 


§ Of this amount $7,879 was from legacies. The ordinary do- 
nat‘ons for January were near $2,000 less than in Jan. last year. 





THE NATIONAL REFORMED CHURCH.---SECES- 
SION OF REY. FREDERIC MONOD. 


The Boston Watchman, of last week, contains 
the intelligence of the secession of Rev. Freperic 
Monop from the National Reformed Church of 
France. The news is said to have been brought 
by the Niagara, but the fact was known here 
several weeks ago, and has been repeatedly allud- 
ed to in the foreign correspondence of the Chris- 
tian The only additional information 
which the Watchman gives respecting the move- 
ment is that “it is creating a sensation in France 
similar to that caused in England by the seces- 
sion of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel from the 
Established Church.” 

This step was anticipated from the position 
which Mr. F. Monod took in the Reformed Sy- 
nod of 1848. A brief account of that Synod 
will be interesting in this connection. Two eye- 
witnesses, Messrs. E. De Pressensé and Léon 
Pilatte who were not members of the body, and 
who were therefore the more impartial observers 
of its proceedings, have published a critical review 
of the Synod in a pamphlet of 72 pages duo., 
from which we shall condense this narrative. 
The Revolution of February brought in ques- 
tion the legal existence of the churches recogniz- 
ed by the fallen government. At first it was 
apprehended that the Republic (true to the tra- 
ditional associations of the name) would decree 
the separation of the Church and the State, and, 
of course, the suppression of the ecclesiastical 
budget. This state of things led to an unlgoked- 
for movement among the Protestant clergy. At 
all events, they must contrive an official reorgan- 
ization of Protestantism; and—these in view of 
present perils, those from regard to future inter- 
ests—all agreed in demanding the convocation of 
a General Synod. But they knew not how. to 
take hold of the matter. For eighty-five years 
no such assembly had been held, so that its con- 
tinuity was completely dissolved. An immediate 
convocation was impossible. Who should con- 
voke the deputies? What should be the rule of 
voting? An officious assembly of ninety persons 
met at Paris in the month of May last, and in 
revolutionary style (as a sort of Provisional 
Government) took it upon itself to answer these 
two questions. A General Synod was convoked 
for the 9th September following, and the assem- 
bly framed an electoral law, which it sent to all 
the churches, with a request that they would con- 
form to it. As the point in question was the 
legal existence of the Church, and how far its 
interests were compromised by the political crisis, 
the assembly was under a necessity of proclaim- 
ing, as the basis of the electoral law, the princi- 
ple of universal suffrage. 

Yet the important religious questions—ques- 
tions of doctrine and of discipline—that would 
come before the Synod and be determined by its 
deliberations and its acts, indicated clearly what 
ought to be the character of the deputies, and 
consequently the qualifications of the electors. 
But what religious qualification did the assembly 
of May require of those who were to elect dele- 
gates to the Synof of the Church? Was it 
required that the elector should prove that he 
had been baptized? No.—That he had been to 
his first communion? No.—That he habitually 
partook of the Lord’s Supper? No.—That he 
was a regular attendant on public worship? No. 
—Must he confess with Peter that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God? No. What, 
then, was necessary to make one competent to 
vote for members of the Synod? That he should 
declare that he belonged and adhered from the 
heart to the Reformed Church of France ; that 
he should be twenty-one years of age; have re- 
sided for one year in the parish where he votes ; 
and should be in possession of all civil rights. 
Such were the preliminaries to the organization 
of a Synod which was to discuss every great and 
fundamental question pertaining to the interests 
of the Church. 

These church elections were conducted with 
much of the excitement and intrigue which so 
often disgrace a political canvass. In one in- 
stance, one party feared that such a section would 
nominate a delegate unfavorable to its views ; it 
turned every stone; it succeeded in preventing 
an election, and thus annulled a vote it could not 
gain. In another case, a pastor stationed hisown 
son with another lad at the door of the hall 
where the voting was conducted; the children 
distributed a list of candidates, and cried out to 
the voters—“ Above all, none of the Mystics.” 
In a third, a pastor perceived that his opinion 
would not prevail in the assembly of delegates. 
But there was yet another sectional! election at 
avhich he should preside, and where, he was 
assured by his friends, he should have a majority. 
At the moment of voting, and on a frivolous pre- 
text, he pretended that, in place of one, two dele- 
gates were to be chosen; and his two candidates 
were elected. But the assembly of delegates 
nullified this illegal election. 

Out of ninety deputies chosen, fifty-two were 
pastors, thirty-eight laymen; so that a majority 
of the assembly were salaried functionaries. 
The Orthodox party was larger than might have 
been expected from the manner in which the 
Synod was constituted. Among the delegates 
were Messrs. Grand-Pierre, Borrel, and Adolphe 
Monod. Mr. Buisson, of Lyons, a latitudinarian, 
was chosen President of the Synod; and Messrs. 
Adolphe Monod (a leader of the evangelical party) 
and Gustavus de Clausonne (a layman, also a Jati- 
tudinarian) were chosen Vice-Presidents. The 
Secretaries were selected from the two parties, 


Union. 





and thus the Synod was organized upon the plan 
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As the Synod had been convoked for the pur- 
pose of re-organizing, as it were, the Reformed 
Church, and of defining its position and relations 
in the altered state of political affairs, one of the 
first questions that arose was, whether the Church 
should establish itself upon a dogmatic basis, or 
rather, since that word was in bad odor, upon the 
basis of a positive declaration of faith? The 
latitudinarians, who were the majority, were op- 
posed to any confession of faith, however brief 
and comprehensive, and endeavored to suppress 
the discussion of doctrinal points. Several of 
the Orthodox, also, apprehensive of a division 
which would furnish Catholics with an occasion 
of triumph, and which might hazard the connec- 
tion of the Church with the State, opposed the 
adoption of a confession of faith, and advocated 
the policy of union and conciliation. Among these 
were Messrs. Grand-Pierre and Adolphe Monod. 

Messrs. Agenor de Gasparin and Frederic Mo- 
nod advocated with great zeal and eloquence an 
explicit declaration of faith on the part of the 
Assembly; and if this could not be agreed upon, 
then a sepasation upon that ground. They as- 
serted that the Reformed Church of France was 
no longer, in their view, one Church, since it 
could not make a confession of its faith, and that 
for the reason that it had within it to churches, 
or to use the expression of Mr. F. Monod, two 
religions. It was only by the separation of these 
two churches that their true positions respective- 
ly could be ascertained. They insisted, there- 
fore, that instead of destroying its own influence 
for truth by a pell-mell union, the Assembly 
should meet this question manfully, and that 
each church or party should declare what it was. 
They also avowed their intention of seceding 
from the Synod if it should refuse to adopt a 
distinct and formal confession of faith, which 
they could subscribe ex animo. 

These views, however, found few supporters in 
the Assembly. No Confession of faith was 
adopted by the Synod; but an Address to the 
churches, couched.in the most ambiguous terms, 
was issued in the name of the Assembly, signed 
by all its officers. It is a curious document, but 
we have no room for it in our coftmns at present. 
In view of this result, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Frederic Monod has withdrawn, not only 
from the Synod, but from the Reformed Church 
itself. Consistently with his principles, he could 
not have done otherwise. He proposes, with 
others, to form an Evangelical Free Church ; and 
with this end in view, a Profession of Faith and 
sundry Provisional Articles of Discipline have 
been published under the signature of Messrs. 
Gasparin and Monod ; and a Consulting Commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. J. Armand Delile, A. 
De Gasparin, De Mimont, and Frederic Monod, has 
been appointed to correspond with the churches 
respecting this movement. We shall look with 
intense interest for the result of the general 
meeting to organize the new Church, which is ap- 
pointed to be held in Paris, in May next. We 
hope, meanwhile, that our French brethren will 
embrace the New Testament idea of independent 
local churches, and thus put themselves for ever 
beyond the reach of ecclesiastical as well as 
secular domination. 

Lamentable is the spectacle which the Reform- 
ed Church of France presents to the world. A 
Church whose faith and zeal were preéminent in 
the Reformation, whose sons stood in the front 
rank of “the noble army of martyrs,” and whose 
catalogue enrols some of the brightest names in 
the whole history of the Church of Christ--now 
composed of a mixed multitude, unregenerate and 
even unhaptized, members by birth, by residence, 
by civil right—a Church without unity and with- 
out a faith, whose pulpits are occupied and 
whose counsels are swayed by men who deny 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and reject the 
divinity and atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Such are State churches everywhere ; and the 
next great step to be taken in advancing pure re- 
ligion in the world, is to effect the separation of 
Church and State wherever the union exists. For 
this object, in part, the Christian-Alliance was or- 
ganized in this city a few years ago; to promote 
religious freedom by the diffusi.a of facts and 
principles relating thereto in France, in Italy, 
and throughout continental Europe. It was a 
noble idea; yet to some it seemed vague, and to 
others chimerical. But the providence of God 
has now precipitated this very work upon our 
hands. Upon these free churches of America 
rests the responsibility,—to them is committed 
the high mission of spreading among the nations, 
by doctrine and by example, religious liberty and 
a pure Christianity. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERALISM. 


Our brethren of the Philadelphia Christian Ob- 
server, to whose attention we commended the 
recent profession of Hobbesism in the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, disclaim the dignity of being 
the representatives and defenders of Southern 
New School Presbyterianism. They agree with 
us, that the dogmas set forth by these Reviewers 
are contrary to the Scriptures, and contrary to 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, as well as 
contrary to common sense. But they do not agree 
with us in the opinion that Hobbesism ought 
not to pass uncensured ina Christian Church. 
We confess that this takes us by surprise. 
We did not expect to be outdone by Presbyterians 
in this kind of liberality. The genius of Con- 
gregationalism, as our brethren rather reproach- 
fully intimate, allows much latitude for the state- 
ment and discussion of opinions; but when 
opinions which sweep away all the foundations 
of the moral world, and annihilate the idea of 
justice, making all right and wrong the mere re- 
sult of human will and power, are not only held 
as metaphysical dogmas, but taught as religious 
doctrines, it seems to us that then, if ever, is the 
time for ecclesiastical action to check the pro- 
gress of error. The differences between Old 
Sehool and New School, or between Calvinism 
and Arminianism, or between the receivers and 
rejecters of infant baptism, are trifles when com- 
pared with the dogmas of Hobbes. 

As to the statement about “one of the editors 
of The Independent.” to which the Observer makes 
an obscure but invidious allusion, we know not 
what it means, and we (in the plural) are quite 
unconcerned about any personalities thrown out 
against any one of us (in the singular), especially 
when, as in the present case, the personatities 
have no relation to the point in discussion. 

But to show hew far the Liberalism of our 
brethren has proceeded, we will let them speak 
for themselves : 

“Tf religious teachers torture and mar the truth, by 
preaching the dogmas of Hobbes, or pervert the gos- 
pel and create strife, by teaching the mistaken ultra- 
isms of modern reformers—we would persuade them, 
if possible, to renounce their mere feelings and pre 
conceived opinions, as their guide, and receive with 
meekness the Word of God, as their infallible standard 
of truth and right, touching every question on which 
they teach.” 

“If reformers of either kind deem their erroneous 
dogmas om that they must either rule, or 
rend the Church with their strife, there will no doubt 
be occasion for discipline. But if they hold and gub- 
lish their errors merely as opinions, and do not attempt 
to make them a part of their religious faith and eccle- 
siastical ge ge it may not be wise for the 
Christian Church, whatever may be its “inalienable 
rights,” “to put the stamp of its reprobation and ab 
horrence upon them.” Possibly a review of their 
stupid dogmas, written with a little point, to penetrate 
their pitiful logic, accompanied with a lecture on com- 


mon sense, might answer as good a purpose as eccle- 
siastical reprobation.” 
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PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. ‘ 


For several years the last Thursday in February 
has been observed in many of ourchurches asa day 
of special and united prayer in behalf of Colleges 
and other Seminaries of learning. This concert 
of prayer occurs at a season when all the Col- 
leges are in session, and when the occupations of 
the students are most favorable, or least unfavor- 
able, to special religious effort among them ; and 
the observance of it has often been followed by 
remarkable effusions of the Holy Spirit upon 
these institutions. We do not refer to this sub- 
ject for the purpose of reminding our readers of 
the day—for the day will have passed before our 
paper reaches many of them—but to call atten- 
tion to the importance of more frequent prayer 





of conciliation. 
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and the inexperience of youth, is exposed to the 
peculiar temptations of College life ; the domestic 
circle from which that youth has gone forth alone: 
the church whose favorite sons have entered upon 
their long course of preparation for the Christian 
ministry ; the pious graduate who calls to mind 
the revival of religion in his College course— 
these will remember without notice this day of 
prayer. But the great body of Christians—es- 
pecially those who live in commercial cities where 
a College or a Theological Seminary is but one of 
a hundred public institutions, and where litera- 
ture and religion are not the predominant influ- 
ences—will make no special observance of the 
day, even if their attention has been distinctly 
called to it. 

Yet there is hardly a specific object of prayer 
more important than this. To our Colleges and 
other Seminaries must the churches look for pas- 
tors, and the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies for those whoare to be the chief agents 
in evangelizing the world. To these institutions 
must the country look chiefly for her legislative, 
executive, and judicial officers. 

But while the demand for pastors and mission- 
aries is increasing, the proportion even of the 
pious graduates of our principal Colleges who 
devote themselves to the work of the ministry is 
alarmingly decreasing. Unless therefore the 
Spirit of God is largely poured out upon our Col- 
leges to counteract the influence of ambition and 
worldliness, we shall suffer ere long a pressure 
for ministers which will cause the church to groan 
in spirit as the calls of Providence and of the 
world become more urgent. We would suggest 
that on the next Sabbath special mention be made 
of Colleges and other Institutions of learning in 
the public prayers of the churches. 


“ONE OF OUR RELIGIOUS EXCHANGES.” 


The graphic and feeling description, by our 
English Correspondent, of the proceedings con- 
nected with the distribution of the Working-Men’s 
Sabbath Tract prizes has been copied in the pa- 
pers all over the country, beginning, we believe, 
with the Commercial Advertiser of this city, with 
a credit like the above, but in hardly a single in- 
stance giving the name of The Independent. Our 
English Correspondence is of peculiar value, and 
we are very happy to see it appreciated by our 
contemporaries ; but it is a matter of simple just- 
ice, that the name of our paper should be given 
when extracts are taken from its original columns. 
bey The poetical gems from the pen of John 
Waters, on our 4th page, should have been ered- 
ited to The Knickerbocker. 
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OMISSIONS. 


Our columns—crowd them as we may—will 
not expand to the demands made upon them— 
and this week, as heretofore, several articles, al- 
ready in type, are necessarily deferred : among 
them, one on the Rendition of Fugitives from Ser- 
vice, editorial ; an obituary of Rev. Elam Walker, 
editorial ; the Philanthropy of Physicians, an ex- 
cellent criticism on the article “Help the Poor,” 
in the last Independent, from a respected phy- 
sician, and two other articles from the same pen ; 
—also the favors of our Washington and lowa 
Correspondents, which are still on the composi- 
tor’s hook. 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


We are indebted to Hon. John P. Hale, of the 
Senate, and Horace Greeley, of the House, re- 
spectively, for a copy of the President's Message 
at the opening of the present session of Congress, 
with the accompanying documents. It is a 
pamphlet of 1274 pages, octavo, besides maps, 
charts, &e. We find use for it, and return our 
thanks for the favor. We do not join in the in- 
discriminate clamor of some about the circulation 
of Congressional documents through the mails. 
What we object to is that our letters should be 
taxed to pay the expenses of transporting these 
documents. In not a few cases, also, we fear 
that documents are printed and circulated at the 
public expense which are in no sense worth the 
cost. But documents containing the details of 
the public service, too minutely stated ever to find 
a place in a newspaper, should be circulated as 
the only means of securing the just responsibil- 
ity of the Government to the people. 


“WHOSE AMBASSADOR IS ELIHU BURRITT ?” 


This question is asked at the close of our Eng- 
lish Correspondent’s letter, on the fourth page of 
this paper. We cannot answer that question. 
We know the man who told Mr. Burritt, that if 
he would go to England and spend six months or 
a year, an English Friend, and a friend of humani- 
ty, would see that all his expenses were paid. 
That pledge has been falfilled long since. Mr. 
Burritt devoted himself for a time to the formation 
of the “League of Universal Brotherhood ”—an 
unorganized Association, bound to each other, ir- 
respective of national limits, by a simple and 
liberal pledge. Multitudes signed the pledge, and 
finally a portion of the signers, in this country, 
resoived to organize, for the purpose of directing 
and employing the moral power of the “ League” 
according to their own views. Mr. Burritt was 
chosen their President, and a vote was passed re- 
questing him to come home and labor for the ad- 
vancement of the objects of the “ League” in this 
country. We have understood that considerable 
sums of money were raised by the “League,” 
and there is among its members ample wealth and 
liberality to meet all justand honorary obligations. 
We commend to the Executive Committee of 
the “League” the inquiry of our correspondent, 
“Whose ambassador is Elihu Burritt’ If the 
“League” hold him as their “ambassador,” let 
them look to his coat. If it is their wish that 
the Friends of Peace and of Universal Brother- 
hood, irrespective of local or partizan organiza- 
tion, shall consider Mr. Burritt as the common 
property of us all, let it be so understood, and the 
matter will doubtless be taken care of, so as to 
afford an answer to the question, ‘‘ Whose ambas- 
sador is Burritt ?” which will pay tailors’ bills? 

Mr. Burritt has written constantly and ably 
during all his absence, for the columns of the 
Christian Citizen, of which he is one of the edit- 
ors and proprietors. Perhaps itis not within our 
province to inquire whether a paper so popular 
has paid anything to Mr. Burritt for his support. 
But if, after this lapse of time, it has paid noth- 
ing, it may be a question for Mr. Burritt, whether 
he had not better devote his labor to the edification 
of readers who will pay for the benefits they enjoy. 
Our readers will not fail to read the repow, on 
our fourth page, of Mr Burritt’s Meeting at Oxford. 


A HINT TO CLERGYMEN. 
“For the Independent. 

An English writer remarks that one great 
cause of “clergyman’s sore throat” is not only 
the continued strain upon the vocal organs in 
preaching, but the irregular and prolonged inter- 
ruption to the movements of respiration. Instead 
of breathing sixteen oMeighteen times in a minute, 
their respirations amount to but one-third or one- 
half that number: the inspirations being short 
and hurried, while the expiration are so retarded 
as to occupy nearly the whole of the period. So 
great a reduction of the respiration below the 
standard of health must of necessity induce, ex- 
haustion and debility far greater than the mere 
efforts of speaking. In conversation, the natural 
interruptions give the needed relief, but in the 
delivery of a sermon, as ordinarily practiced, such 
opportunities are not allowed to occur. 

The only remedy for the speaker is to take a 
natural respiration, first emptying the lungs’ com- 
pletely of the air vitiated by such long retention, 
and then filling them by a deep inspiration. Thus 
the chest is full, and “the voice should always 
proceed from a full chest”—and preachers may 
be assured that such a course would be beneficial 
to their audiences as well as themselves. The 
late Rev. C. Simeon, of Cambridge, advised young 
preacifers that “there should be the same kind of 
pause and of emphasis, asa man has m conversation 
when he is speaking on some important subject.” 
This by the way is the secret of true eloquence, 
of which there is nothing in a declamatory style 


The pious mother whose son, in all the ardor 
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“FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
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Boston, Fes. 19, 1849. 


STATE. TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


document. 


out the State. 


Thursday morning last, in the Tremont Temple. 


Presidents, Secretaries, &c. The President mad 
mentand chaste eloquence. in r : 
to legislation as applied to the traffic in intoxi- 


rance, and yet he. believed much aid might b 


as a medicine or for use in the arts, are unable to 
procure them, except as they are illegally sold. 
This he deemed an objectionable feature in the 
law: it ran counter to the necessities of the citi- 
zen, and increased the difficulty of enforcing it. 
He would authorize the sale of alcoholic drink 


purposes. 


sell these liquors to be used as a beverage. 


gates from the different counties, from which i 


on the whole onward. Among the results o 
the Convention, it has led to measures fo 
a reorganization of the Mass.. State Tempe 
rance Association ; the passage of sundry reso 
lutions respecting the general interests and move 
ments connected with the cause, and a determi 


with new zeal in the promotion of the Tempe 
rance reform. 
DEDICATION IN MEDFORD. 


pleted a commodious house of worship, whicl 


Congregational Church in that village had widely, 


of our fathers. 


organized into what is now called “the Second 
Congregational Church.” The influences against 
which they had to contend were powerful, and 
for a time the struggle was severe. The weak- 
ness of infancy however was soon succeeded by 
the strength of mature age. A _ little less than 
two years ago a strong and healthy colony went 
out from them, taking for its name that of the 
river which passes through the village. 


ual strength, adequate to make them effective ; 
while the attractiveness of the village promises 
for them a continued and rapid growth. 

PURCHASE-STREET INSTALLATION. 
On Thursday evening Rev. George W. Bourne 
was installed Pastor of the Church amt congrega- 
tion worshiping in the Chapel for Seamen, on 
Purchase-street. The order of exercises on the 
occasion was as follows: Reading the minutes of 
the Council by the scribe, Rev. A. L. Stone ; in- 
troductory prayer by Rev. Geo. A. Oviatt; ser- 
mon by Prof. Warner, of Amherst College; in- 
stalling prayer by Rev. EF. N. Kirk; right hand 
of fellowship by Rev. Wm. M. Rogers: charge to 
the Pastor by Rev. Geo. W. Blagden: conclud- 
ing prayer by Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D.; and 
benediction by the Pastor. The discourse of 
Prof. Warner from 2 Tim. 2: 15, was a forcible 
exhibition of the causes which lead to a dispro- 
portionate presentation of the Gospel. Among 
these he named “too great intellectual refine- 
ment.” A sermon, characterized by clear and 
beautiful analysis, but containing naught that 
could reach man’s emotional nature, and stir it 
to its depths, reminded him of the clear night of 
December. The moon rode high in the heavens, 
and the stars seemed set in light; but yet it was 
severe—cold. Such a night was not more unlike 
the day with the sun in it, than was a mere intel- 
lectual exhibition of the truth unlike the Gospel 
as the Bible presents it. “The want of well-train- 
ed intellect." Men were in the ministry in 
whose intellectual vision there is too much uncer- 
tainty. They deal in generalities. They never 
say anything in particular, because they see no- 
thing definitely. “Too constant appeal to the 
passions.” The Gospel is sometimes presented 
not as a mingling of light and love, but as “a 
whirlwind of love.’ When the feelings of men 
are strongly excited in connection with the 
preaching of the word, it should be by the in- 
shining light of truth. “ Not looking at the Bible 
as a Book of morals.” Our ministry is too much 
afraid of morality. We tell men “ Believe or be 
damned,” while we hardly dare say, “ Be ye per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Were 
Christ now to come upon earth and undertake to 
reform the abuses of our times, he would begin 
by saying, “Ye that teach men that they must 
have faith, and believe in election and infant bap- 
tism, I say unto you, cease your strife; become 
as a colony of angels; let love and good will 
reign among you.” 
Though the audience was small, the occasion 
was one of deep and rare interest. 

UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The Unitarian Meeting, for general conference, 
was held last evening in the Federal-street Church. 
Hon. James Savage presided, and introduced the 
services with appropriate remarks. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, of the Brattle-Square 
Church, who remarked, that no one could doubt 
the truth of the proposition before the Meeting, 
that “Spiritual interests are real and supreme ;” 
but he would inquire whether they were /e/t to 
be so? When great worldly interests are at 
stake, our fears are excited; do we experience 
any deep anxiety in respect to our spiritual wel- 
fare? Some seem to suppose religious anxiety 
unworthy of them ; but men of truly great minds, 
of exalted and generous spirit, will never enter- 
tain such a thought. The scenes of religious fa- 
naticism sometimes witnessed are no argument 
against a reasonable concern for one’s immortal 
interests. That any one should be indifferent in 
relation to those interests was strange. He could 
explain religious fanaticism, but religious indiffer- 
ence was unaccountable. Rev. Dr. Parkman said, 
the wisdom of religious anxiety could not be 
doubted; and yet it was apparent that, at the 
present time, there is peculiar danger of overlook- 
ing the importance of spiritual things. For this 
evil, what is the remedy? He would answer, a 
return to first principles—the principles of faith 
in God, our Father and Judge ; and in Christ, our 
Savior and friend. Mr. Leland, a teacher, from 
Dorchester, thought the fact that Jesus had been 
sent to die, in order to redeem us, was evidence 
enough of the real and supreme importance of the 
things that relate to the soul. We had come to- 
gether, he said, to talk of these things, but were 
we ready to do more than talk? What God re- 
quires is, that we love Him supremely. We all 
needed an awakening; for he was persuaded none 
of us felt as we ought the paramount consequence 
of the things of the Spirit. Rev. Chandler Robbins 








for Colleges, both in public and in private. 


of address. 


said, that when Eternity was thought to be near, 


The readers of The Independent have been ap- 
prized of the position assumed by our new Mayor 
in favor of a return to the “license system.’ 
They will be glad to kuow that his inaugural 
address is likely to prove an efficient Temperance 
To it more than to anything else 
probably is to be ascribed the call for a general 
Convention of the friends of Temperance through- 
Pursuant to this call a very re- 
spectable number of delegates assembled” on 


Hon. Asahel Huntington of Salem was chosen 
President with the usual complement of Vice- 


if not before, the interests of the soul would be 
felt to be real and supreme. We were to be judg- 
ed; and well would ii be if, now, we would right- 
ly judge ourselves. He was followed by Henry 


religious training, and crude notions of the nature 
, | of religion, as among the reasons for the spiritual 
lethargy which so extensively prevails. He would 
venture to suggest also the fear that there was 
not enough of Apostolic zeal among the clergy ; 
that they do not often enough go down into the 
heart; that they do not often enough speak of 
sin, and press the truths connected with moral ac- 
countability. Rev. Mr. Holland offered the con- 
cluding prayer, and, after singing the Doxology, 
the assembly adjourned, to meet next Sabbath 
evening, in the Bulfinch-street Church. 

Very truly yours, 


e Witson. 


a brief address characterized by truthful senti- — 
His views in respect 


PROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


B. Rogers, Esq., who spoke of the want of early | 


1849, 


| generates the spirit of peace and represses th, 
| spirit of war, and by interweaving the interes, 
\of nations with each other, renders it next 
impossible for them to go to war. 
I see by the papers of to-day that the Proy,; 

| cial Government of Rome have published a 

cree, that “any individual, or public functiona;, 
|Who shall directly or indirectly attempt to py. 
|vent the convocation of the Electoral Colley; 
| about to return the representatives of the Natioy. 
jal Assembly, or endeavor to kindle civil war }, 
| advising the people and the army to disobey 1), 

constituted authorities, is declared a disturhey , 
| public order, an enemy of the country, and a. 
‘such liable to the most rigorous penalties of the 
|laws.” This includes the Pope and the Price; 
| who are everywhere in Italy striving to preven) 
| the people from electing representatives to oy. 
|ganize a government, but trying to plunge t 
| country into civil war. 
| of the Prince of Peace ! 


he 


What strange ministe;. 


eating drinks were clearly indicated. He had 
not been accustomed to rely mainly on the re- 
straints of law for the prevention of intempe- 


Mancuester, Ena., Jan. 26, 1849. 
To the Faitors of the Independent. 


forward, but kind and catholic. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have now received the first five 
7 ©} numbers of The Independent, and 1 think they | 
aflorded by wise legislative action. By the pre- ; 
sent law, the sale of spirituous liquors in a less 
quantity than 28 gallons, is absolutely prohibited 
in every county save one in the Commonwealth. 
Those who need them in smal! quantities—either 


have improved in the importance and variety of 
their cowients with each successive number. But 
what I like even above all this is the pervading 
spirit of the paper. It is plain, clear, straight- 
Our English 


friends are surprised that such a large sheet, such 
white clean paper, so well printed, and so ably 
edited, can be sold for so low a price. 

In my judgment, by far the greatest movement 


in smal] quantities for medicinal and mechanical 
He thought this would aid in securing 
the conviction and punishment of such as should 


Similar views were expressed by Hon. Samuel 
‘Hoar of Concord, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of 
Salem, and others whose intelligence and standing 
entitle their opinions to much consideration ; and 
were afterwards embodied in resolutions adopted | :heir coal-fields to add to the positive wealth of 
by the Convention. Reports were given by dele- 


appeared that the cause in the Commonwealth i: 


mination on the part of the delegates to engage 


| The Mystic Church in Medford have just com- 


was dedicated on Wednesday evening of last 
week, to “ the one only living and true God,” the 


a few years since it became evident that the old 


and perhaps hopelessly, departed from the faith 
When this became evident, a se- 
cession of less than thirty of its members—of 
which number only five or six were males—was 


The 
Mystic Church, and that from which its members 
came, have each of them, at the present time, a 
numerical,“a pecuniary, and it is hoped, a spirit- 


now on foot in England is the Financial Reform 
movement. It originated a year ago in Liver- 
pool, but is spreading its branches all over Eng- 
land and even in Scotland. The field which they 
are attempting to explore is the tremendous 
abuses in squandering the public money. A year’s 
hard work has merely been sufficient to uncover 
the pit: and as they sink the shaft and go on with 
their diggings, it promises to be, like their coal 
| fields—inexhaustible : and if it should be unlike 


the nation, I trust it will save very much of that 
immense sum earned by the sweat of their labor- 
ing people, and squandered by Royalty, a proud 


t 
s 
f 


T | name is legion. 


About two weeks ago I attended their first 
general meeting in Manchester, at the Free Trade 
Hall, a building which will contain 8000 to 9000 
people. Admittance was had by ticket. It rain- 
ed hard, but was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
there was nearly as many outside that wanted to 
come in as were inside. Three weeks before, the 
association, through Mr. Cobden, had published a 
Budget, insisting to reduce the outlay of the na- 
1, | tion back to what it was in 1835 


This could 
only be done by reducing the number of men in 


Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The ser- | Mr. Cobden made the first speech. It is publish- 
mon by Rev. A. B. Warner, pastor of the church, | ed. I hope you will read it. 
is spoken of as appropriate and able. It is but} Mr. Cobden isa plain man; he looks like a 


Down-East Yankee, middle height, and slender 
make, in rather delicate health. He goes straight 
at his subject, and sticks close to it—is himself 
full of it, has studied it. His enunciation is slow, 
clear, and distinct, and was easily heard through- 
out the vast assemblage. In my mind he isa 
model fer a public speaker. His words are sim 


more directly and powerfully to the mind of his 
audience than all the Latin and Greek that is so 
often employed in the pulpit and out of it 

It was a fine spectacle to see how closely the 
whole audience followed his subject through him— 
not the speaker merely through his fine sentences 
—but were brought into close sympathy with his 


uproarious applause, and were hushed again into | 
the profoundest silence 
But what gave me the highest gratification was | 
to notice what sentiments were most applauded. | 
They were not allusions to Waterloo, nor Tra- | 
falgar, nor wholesale murder anywhere, nor allu- 
sions to those brutal passions which John Bull is 
said to possess, but sentiments of peace and 
good-will. To these the audience responded with 
the most hearty cheers. 

Mr. Milner Gibson made an excellent speech, 
and so did Mr. Bright. All these men are 
thorough Reformers: they and such men as Jo- 
seph Hume, and some seventy or eighty members 
of Parliament of the same sort, mean to have a re- 
form that shall be worth something to the people. 
AND THEY WILL GET IT. 

The Pope is still at Gaeta. [tisthought thatthe 
Catholic powers will reinstate him at Rome, for a 
Pope away from Rome is nothalf a Pope. He has 
excommunicated all who have shut him out of his 
temporal kingdom, andall who shall take any part 
in what he calls the Usurping Government, and al] 
who shall dare to vote to elect any officer under this 
government. But his fulminations are like firing 
cannon withoutshot. They make as much noiseas 
if they had shot in them, but do not produce the 
same effect. Here springs upagrave question which 
I wish all candid and enlightened Roman Catho- 
lies in the United States (and [know many such) 
seriously to consider: Has Christ empowered any 
spiritual ruler to hurl damnation on the head of a 
man who merely helps to choose his temporal 
ruler? This indeed is a great question. I wish 
it could be in some way brought clearly before 
every Roman Catholic in America—just this 
question. 

Up to the last accounts all was tranquil at 
Rome. The Romans contend that the Pope ran 
away ; that they wanted him to come back ; that 
his Bulli of Excommunication includes the Bava- 
rian Minister, his private servants, and all who 
aided and abetted his flight, besides the horses 
that drew the carriage. + 

It is said the Pope will next issue an Interdict, 
which I take it, means to refuse the rites of the 
Roman Church in Baptism, Marriage, Extreme 
Unction, Burial, the closing of the churches. We 
merchants should call this shutting up shop ; but 
we will wait for further news, which from that 
quarter will no doubt be interesting. 

On the 3st inst., is to be a banquet to cele- 
brate the Final Repeal of the Corn Laws of 
England. It is to be held at Free Trade Hall 
The first day of February next the Corn Laws 
will be numbered with the things that were and 
are not. So that after that day Americans may 
send articles of human food to England free of 
duty. The partial repeal has been to America of 
immense advantage for the last two years. The 
final and complete repeal will be, I think, to the 
United States a greater advantage than any one 
now is willing to admit, or even conceive. 

What country on earth can produce such a vast 
surplus of animal food as the United States? The 
discoveries of the mines in California is buta 
trifle to this opening of the English Ports to 
American Produce ! 

The next session of Parliament will probably 
witness the repeal of the Navigation Laws of 
England. This will also bea great blessing to 
America. For it will allow, 





ships and sell them to Englishmen. 


owners please. 
3. Will allow an American ship to go to any 
English Colony and load for England, or ariy 


and fetch it to England, load here, and go where 


it they can, and some of it they cannot 

4. It will allow an American ship to load at 
any American port, and sail to any British port, 
and discharge any part of her cargo; and then 
go to any other port in the world with the re- 
mainder. 

It often happens that a ship is loading at New 
Orleans. She wants some cotton, lard, bacon, 
flour, pork, Indian corn, &c., to make up her car- 
go. She arrives at Liverpool. She must now 
discharge the whole or none, whether it come to 
a good market or 4 bad one :—but, if these laws 
were repealed, she might discharge what part of 
her cargo was wanted at Liverpool, fill up with 
English freight, and go where she pleased. 

The highest aspect of this free intercourse 
among nations, is by no means the material 
wealth or worldly advantage it confers. But it 





aristocracy, and the hangers-on of both— whose | 


the army and navy, and the expenses of ordnance. | 


- - ° . | 
ple, Saxon, English, and convey his thoughts 


1. Our New York shipbuilders to construct 


2. Will allow a ship to be manned as the 


other port, or take freight from China or India 


she pleases—in fact, let the Americans do their | 
sea work if they can do it cheaper : and some of | 


| Of cases of cholera out of 3836 deaths, %3)2 
| have occurred in Scotland. Some account for i). 
being so much worse in Scotland than in Eng 
land, that itis because the Scotch drink so muc} 
|More ardent spirits than the English, and are 1 

so cleanly in their persons and habits. The; 
| towns are certainly not so clean as they ave | 
| England Yours. & 


LETTER FROM REY. A. KING. 


Dustin, 


Jan., 1849 
| To the Editors of the Independent 
CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND 

Gent. :—I have been alteady through a con- 
siderable portion of the country, since my re 
| turn from America, but it is impossible to give 
an adequate description of its condition an 
prospects. Statements apparently the most & 
tradictory are found equally and perfectly true 
jand courses of conduct the most strange arise 
| naturally from the state of things by which a so 
| cial revolution is being partially effected 

Abject poverty and prodigal expenditure ; reck 
less idleness and wasting toil: money and land 
lying idle, while numbers of men are starving 
| for want of employment: and other anomalies 
scarcely conceivable in America, lie thick on the 
surface of public affairs here, and are the exter 
nal symptoms of dissolution in some of our 
| arganized evils and “ peculiar institutions” of 
| white slavery, by which we are being hurried to 
| a reconstruction of some parts of our social sys 
; tem. 
| large sums of money are flowing out of it. 4 


| poor-law system, which has certainly saved | 


The country is steeped in poverty 


| lives of many of the destitute, has worked | 
to many of the farmers and land-owners, a 
| greatly increased the amount of pauperisin. A 
| commercial paper of great respectability has 
stated that arrangements are made to take out 
{the States a number of emigrants, more tha 
double the largest amount that has gone hen 
| for many years, with incredibly large sums o! 
money. 
a few days ago, in a southern city, to a crowde: 


I delivered a lecture on Emigration, & 


| audience, and have since had many application 
The 
was from an agriculturist, who wishes to 


| for additional information last of these 
selttie 
his family in Wisconsin or lowa, and has in 
hand upwards of £2000 to start with. In this 


way we are likely to send away a large number 


| 


of our present farmers, and then room will be 
made for many who are now destitute to get pos 
session of land at moderate rents: so that if ou 
proprietors can survive the present crash, and ac 
commodate themselves to more equitable rela 





tions to their tenantry, both countries may have, 


lin a few years, a large number of industrious 
theme, and ever and anon broke out into the most | and improving Lrish farmers 
| 


Great exertions must be made to revive and 
increase manufacturing employment, and to de 
velop the industrial resources of the country 
and we are expecting our full share of the bene 
fits likely to result from the labors of the finan 
cial reformers in England, by which @ reductio 


sterling 


of some eight or ten millions of pound 
may be effected in our annual national expense 

That there is something to be done towards ac 
complishing cheap government in these islands 
may be judged from the enormous amount of ey 
penses now incurred by the bungling prosecu 
tions of our Irish revolutionists, and by the 1 
cent statements in the Times, showing that a » 
my of three millions sterling per annum mat 
made im our war department alone 

POSITION OF THE PAPACY 

A mal-apropos expression of anti-Bible zea 
has recently been given by a Roman Catholi 
priest in Birmingham, who burned a Bible in hi 
anger against the popular heresies of our time: 
and an “explanation,” deemed expedient by seve 
of his clerical brethren, has tended to increase 
the feeling of disapprobation excited by this out 
rageous and impious conduct 

These are “ very perpendicular times” for thi 
adversaries of religious freedom ; and he must be 
wilfully blind who does not see great cause ol 
admiration and gratitude in the rapid progress ol} 
intelligence and independence among the Roman 
Catholics. 

The editor of the Tablet, the principal organ o 
Romanism in England, is very angry with t! 
Romans for their rudeness to the Pope 
his indignation pays the following compliment 
“the head of cities 


and | 


“Every body asks, and very properly, ‘What ' 
Rome without the Pope’ It is a city which in itse!! 
has neither social, political, NOR SPIRITUAL IMPORT 
ANCE! It has neither agriculture, nor manufactures 
nor cattle, nor men. Villains it has, and cowards ; 
human animals of various descriptions ; but men if ha 
not, in the proper and emphatic serse of the term 
What should tempt'any man to wis! to reign over it 
or them? It is a city so unhealthy in its site that 
every year the deaths are more numerous than the 
births ; and though the existence of a large body o! 
celibates does, in part account for this, every boxy 
knows that when Kome has been deserted of it 
Bishop, it has dwindled away into an insignificant 
market-town; and that, except for relics of the Saint 
monuments of religion, and the treasures of ancien 
art, it was of less importance and of no greater pop! 
lation than Cambridge or Northampton. Without 
the Pope, and the foreign diplomacy, (!) and the augus' 
ceremonies, Rome will be the very meanest living ct 
on the Continent,—poor, miserable, ragged, braygart 
and insolent; unquiet in itself, unstable in all its way 
perpetually melting away under the combined influ 
ences of dirt, malaria, desertion, and indolence— 

‘Its echoes and its empty tread 
Will sound like voices from the dead! 


On this graphic and disgusting descriptior 
Rome and Romanism, by an ardent and acco! 
plished Romanist, the following pertinent 
marks have just appeared in the British be! 


“ Now, be it remembered, that this langues’ * ' 
that of a fierce, surly Protestant, but of a gen'Me re 
hot Romanist, to whom we desire to be extremely 
grateful for the honest testimony he ! borne con 
cerning the great experiment of a thou* wud years, on 
the people of the ‘ Eternal City.” This te of thing 
is, beyond doubt, a faithful description of the facts 
Is this, then, the result of Popery in Rome ' It is; and 
such is the result of Popery ‘ verywhere, unless neu 
tralized by other forces, religious oF political ; and 
such it will ever be, wherever it is dominant Nothin, 
is wanted to complete th destruction of human societ 
throughout the whol earth, but to invest our globe 
with an atmosphere of Popery as thick as that whic h 
has so long rested on the City of the Seven Hills 

These remarks appear certainly not more se 
vere, as a verdict upon the Papacy, than the ve 


hement invective which has called them forth 


and it would doubtless be interesting to some 1! 





America, and to many in Ireland, to get a simila 
article from the able editor of the Tablet, begi 
ning with the question, “ What is the Pope wit! 
out (or out of) Rome?” If “the Eternal City 
“the See of Peter,” be indeed 
Catholic Unity,” and “the seat of Infallibility 
then how is the circle to be squared, or the inia 
bility to be sustained by a cadet-prince, who 
on his travels from Rome without leave to go 
return’ And what sort of circle is this fugitive 
j sovereign likely to describe, while he finds his 
|“ center? nowhere, and may earnestly desire a 
| “seat” in a coach-box or a railroad cal to tak 
him to Connaught or Cincinnati ' 

By the way, Lam not sure but the Queen city 
may have a preference w ith his Holiness, maugre 
its Yankeeism and Republicanism ; and | think 
Dr. Rice and Dr. Beeche! would be quite as like 
ly to unite in giving hima “ caed mielle faltha 
asare Hildebrand MacHale, (the anti-Temperance 
and anti-Education Bishop of Tuam,) and Di 
Kirwan of “ the Godless colleges.” 

Yours truly, 


“the center « 


A. Kive 
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“I WILL ARISE 


Words from the T i 
ANDANT i Ba ptist Magazine. 


AND GO UNTO MY FATHER.” 


Composed for the Independent, by G. W. W., N.Y. 
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When burdened is 


my breast, When friend-less seems my 
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iF 
When conscience thunders loud ; 
When sins in dread array, 
Upon my memory crowd, 
And fill me with dismay : 
F’en then, there yet is hope for me, 
Father! I'll rise and come to thee. 


It. 
When I have wandered far 
Along the downward road, 
And mountains seem to bar | 
My turning back to God ; 
Yet glancing once on Calvary, | 
Father! Til rise and come to thee. 
| 
| 
' 


IV. 
And if I am a child, 
But have backslidden still, 
And filled with projects wild, 
Have followed my own will ; 


the Life and Times of John Bunyan. By George 
B. Cheever, D.D. 7th Edition. John Wiley. 1849, 

In announcing the seventh edition of a work 
which has acquired a trans-Atlantic reputation, 
and to which the united verdict of Criticism and 
of Piety at home and abroad has assigned a stand- 
ard place in the religious literature of the English 
language, it is enough for us to inform the public 
that this is a cheap edition—not cheap in the 
quality of the materials or in general appearance, 
nor rendered cheap by any reduction in the quan- 
tity of matter; but a fair, well-printed volume of 
500 pages for one dollar. 

We doubt whether Bunyan has ever found a 
commentator so congenial as Dr. Cheever, who 
does not attach himself to the Poet Dreamer as a 
mere literary parasite, but who communes with 
him in Bedford jail asa kindred spirit, and catches 
his inspiration and sees his visions over again. 
Probably no man living is so completely Bunyan- 
ized in his own modes of thought and of expres- 
sion. Indeed, if Bunyan had not dreamed that 
wonderful allegory, a longer imprisonment in the 
common jail must have produced something 
kindred thereto from the author of that dream of 
Salem memory. 


LecTrURES ON THE Pitorim’s Proaress, and .| 


Woman as sue Was, Is, anp Snoutp pr. Pub- 
lished by S. W. Benedict,.16 Spruce and 201 
William sts. 

Having vainly endeavored to find leisure for 
the perusal of this volume, we committed it, 
“with power,” to a female friend, who is our beau 
ideal of what woman “should be.” Her verdict 
is that the book is written in a quaint, home- 
bred style, with no literary pretensions but that 
it abounds in good sense, in useful precepts, and 
in entertaining anecdotes, and will be found, up- 
on the whole, a safe instructor, and an agreeable 
companion to those for whom it was prepared. 

«The writer is at times too severe upon the inno- 

cent foibles of the sex, and the manners and 
customs of modern society. A woman may be 
a good and faithful wife—one in whom “the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust”—even 
though when robbed of sleep in its season by a 
fretful child, she does not rise “while it is yet 
night” to prepare “meat for her household.” In 
such a case she illustrates that other characteristic 
of the “ virtuous woman,” which seems to perplex 
the author asa literal interpreter, viz. : that “her 
candle goeth not out by night.” 

A good wife, too, has the sanction of Lemuel’s 
mother, for clothing herself in “silk and purple,” 
when “her husband is known in the gates,” 
(query, in Wall street ')‘and can afford it. As to 
knitting, though it is a pleasant pastime, in these 
days of cheap stockings, it is quite enough for 
her reputation if she can find time to darn them, 

Though this little manual is published anony- 
mously, we speak advisedly when we say that it 
is not from the pen of a crusty bachelor, nor 
that of a. eynic, looking upon the gentler sex 
through the green goggles of his acrid philoso- 
phy, nor yet from that of any of the modern 
champions of “ woman's rights” (male or female) ; 
but it is the production of one well advanced in 
life—-of ripe judgment and extensive observation 
who lives to do good with his money and his 
pen, and who justly regards the [proper training 
of woman as indispensable to the welfare of our 
country, and to the good of mankind. 


Tur Younc Discrete; a Memoir of Anzonetta R. 
Peters. By Rev. John A. Clark, late Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia; author of 
“ Walk about Zion,” * Gathered Wriewenta,” ke. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


There are several points of peculiar interest 
about this Memoir, both the subject and the au- 





' ‘othe sinful vanities of the world. 


;and having drawn from her b 

















v. 
With broken heart and sad, 
I will retrace my way ; 
And though my case is bad, 
Thy mercy is my stay : 
With Jesus's hlood my only plea, 
Father! I’ll rise and come to thee. 


VI. 
And thou in love wilt turn 

To thy poor rebel child ; 
Nor let thine anger burn, 

Though sin my heart beguiled ; 
Thy voice shall greet me graciously, 
Arise! arise! and come to me. 

Vil. 
And when my cheek turns 

And when I sink in death, 
Though heart and flesh may fail, 

With my expiring breath 
I'll whisper, Jesus died for me : 
Father ! I'll rise and come to thee. 


le, 





dancing, if she had had an opportunity of indulg- 
ing in it. But I thought it wrong for Christian 

rents to permit their children to acquire a taste 
in the dancing school for an amusement, in which 
they could not indulge without becoming devoted 
And it ap- 
peared to me worse than mockery for a Christian 
mother to stand before God, with her child in her 
arms to consecrate to him, and there to promise 
for that child that she should ‘ renounce the devil 
and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, and then go and rear it up ina school 
where it would be sure to acquire a love and 
relish for all those vanities.” 

What were Anzonetta’s own views of this 
amusement may be learned from the following in- 
cident. It should be mentioned that she was a 
native of this city, and that the circle of society 
in which she moved gave her every facility for 
participating in the more refined amusements of 
the world. 


“Tt may well be supposed, from what has been 
said of our young friend, that she entirely disap- 
proved of the fashionable amusements of the 
world. She thought them wrong to be indulged 
in by any one—and indulgence ip them wholly 
inconsistent with Christian character. 

* After Anzonetta became a subject of divine 
grace, she was present undesignedly in three seve- 
ral instances where dancing was introduced. In 
each instance it was totally unexpected to her, and 
caused her much painful feeling. One instance is 
thus described by one who was an eye-witness 
to the scene, and attentively observed Anzonetta’s 
appearance and manner. 

*T can see her now before me just as she appear- 
ed on that evening. There were quite a number 
of young people assembled at the house. As the 
evening advanced, dancing was proposed. The 
center-table was immediately rolled out of the 
way to make room. Anzonetta stood leaning 
upon it in a corner, as one who had no lot nor 
part in the matter. Her head was bent down, 
and a shade of sorrow rested upon her counte- 
nance, indicative of the regret, she felt at this 
unexpected termination of the enjoyments of the 
evening. Soon the dancers were so totally ab- 
sorbed in their amusement, that they lost sight of 
her. She sat down in the shade of the corner, 
one of the little 
books that always carried with her, she also soon 
became absorbed in the contemplation of divine 
truth, and her thoughts were in heaven.” 


Tue Kyickersocker for February (which should 
have been noticed last week) presents its usual 
variety of choice articles. But the poetical con- 
tributions, with the exception of “The Skater’s 
Song,” are not equal to those in the January 
number. This magazine would be more accept- 
able toa large class of its readers if whatever 
tends to bring ridicule upon religion and its pro- 
fessors were excluded from its pages. The ear- 
nest and devout exhortations of a negro preacher 
—however much at variance with the rules of 
grammar and of rhetoric—and the imputed incon- 
sistencies of a nameless “deacon,” are subjects 
of witticism more suited to the vulgar taste of 
some penny -a-liner for a Sunday newspaper, than 
to the polished and graceful pen of Knickerbocker. 


Tue Epinsurcu Review. January, 1849. Amer- 
ican Edition. L. Seott & Co. 

This number commences a new volume. Con- 
tents: The French Benedictines; The Progress 
of Mechanical Invention; Charles Vernon ; The 
Diplomacy of Louis XIV. and William III. ; The 
Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Shore; The Saxons in 
England ; The Punjaub (of special interest in view 
of the late news from India); Relief of Irish 
Distress (that vexed question which has been a 
standing topic with reviewers as with legislators 
these many years); and Lord Melbourne. 

Our Pen-Readings may furnish comments here- 
after, At present we have room only for a brief 
extract relating to the decision in the case of Mr. 
Shore—a decision which may jnfluence the course 
of Mr. Noel :-— 





thor of which—the young disciple and her spirit- 
ual teacher—are now “ with the Lord.” 
memoir of a young Christian in the common 
walks of life; one “who possessed nothing more 
than the ordinary endowments of intellect, but 
whose piety was of the brightest and holiest 
stamp;” it confirms the promise of God to pa- 


rental piety and faithfulness: it iMustrates the 
kind of preaching and of effort which God is wont 


to bless to the conversion of souls; and exhibits 
the great utility of Bible-class instruction and of 
devotional reading, as means of grace. 

This lovely youth made a public profession of 
her faith in Christ in her fifteenth year, and was 
but eighteen at the time of her death; but those 
three years were years of uncommon progress 
and fruitfulness in the Christian life, in which 
the soul rapidly matured for heaven. Would 
that the type of religious experience and of Chris- 
tian character which she exhibited were more 
common among young Christians. 

We make a brief extract upon a subject which 
is important alike to Christian parents and to 
young professors. Speaking of her daughter at 
the age of twelve years, Mrs. Peters remarks : 

“At this period she would have been fond of 








It is the | 


“Mr. Shore was a clergyman of the Church 
of England—and,.unluckily for him, in the dio- 
cese of Exeter. He seceded from the Church: | 
and on his proceeding to officiate as a dissenter, | 
| his bishop turned the tables on him, proceeded 

against him as a deserter, and put him in the Ee- 
clesiastical Court. 
| Under these circumstances, the Delphic oracle 
| of Doctors’ Commons has been consulted ; and 


| the following response in the name of the advo- 
cate-general, Sir John Dodson, has gone the 
round of all the newspapers : 

“+1. Lam of opinion that a priest in holy or- 
dera of the Chureh of England, although styling 
himself a seceder from that Church, and being in 
fact a voluntary seceder therefrom, may be com- 
mitted to prison for contempt of court in preachin 
asa dissenting minjster, contrary to the lawfu 
monition of the court, 2. It js quite obvious 
that neither deposition from holy orders, degrad- 
ation, or excommunication, can conjer on a cler- 
gyman a legal right to officiate or preach as a 
dissenting minister. 3. 1 think that if the bishop 
were to degrade and depose a clergyman from 
holy orders, he might be liable to the penalties 
imposed by the statute 41, Geo. 3, c. 63, if he at- 
tempted to sit in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. 4. I aim of opinion that excommunication 
would not entirely release a clergyman from his 
priestly character, so as togive him the status of 
a laymian.—Doctors’ Commons, Aug. 24, 1848.” 





false. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNIUATIONS. 

The writer of the following is a Congregational 
| clergyman of Massachusetts, whose name we have as 
|authority for his statements. Had it come from a 
less reliable source, we could not have given credence 
to the story of the disgraceful scenes he describes. 

For the Independent. 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Some two weeks since, I 
had occasion to spend a few days in the city of 
H—~—, not a thousand miles from our own plea- 
sant village. 

An excellent Temperance Hotel furnished me 
ample accommodations and opportunities to ob- 
serve men and manners. In the evening, accord- 
ing to previous arrangement, a sleigh-riding party 
—-some twenty-five in number--arrived in fine 
spirits, as usual. In due time a generous supper 
was served up, and no dovbt found a generous 
commendation for its merits. Thus far, and all 
might have ended without this criticism on man- 
ners from your correspondent. But supper ended, 
and this circle of refinement, gentlemen and 
ladies must regale themselves with a cigar :—yes, 
ladies, and gentlemen, in refined style, sat with a 
roll’of the infamous weed in their mouths, taint- 
ing the sweet, pure air with the filthy fumes of 
tobacco. In that same circle, one of the party, 
sat a reverend gentleman, who by profession was 
solemnly set apart to purity of office, life, and 
manners, and puffed his cigar; while by his 
side sat the lady, blowing through her delicate 
lips the stench of tobacco fumes. Oh, how rich, 
entertaining, and rational the sight! And as if no 
cerem@y must be omitted which could shed lus- 
ter on the occasion, when the party were robed 
and reddy to return, one /ady called for a light to 
fire her cigar, and then departed in true style 
puffing’ upon the evening breeze her tobacco per- 
fumed breath. 

Next morning, early, I went to the ledger, took 
names, dates, and ample references, so as to be 
able to publish a second edition if necessary, or 
prove justification in case any wounded member 
of the party should institute a legal claim for 
damages. I have but a single suggestion to add ; 
and that isa suitable text for the reverend gen- 
tleman next time he discourses upon evil habit 
and example, and especially when called before 
the members of said party--and I offer my old 
text for a tobacco lecture, 

James 1: 21, “Wherefore lay apart all filthi- 
ness and superfluity of naughtiness, &e.” 
Springfield. Yours, R. H.C. 


- 


PEACK MEETING AT OXFORD.---ELTHU BURRITT. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDEXT. 

On Monday evening, the 22nd Jan., ore of the 
largest and most interesting meetings ever held 
in Oxford took place in the ‘Town Hall, to receive 
Mr. Burrirrand Mr. Bowery, asa deputation from 
the Peace Society. Before the business com- 
menced, the hall was crowded, a considerable 
number of ladies forming part of the audience. 
Mr. Warne was called to the Chair. 

The Cuairman, in opening the meeting, said, 
he could not but felicitate that large assembly on 
the occasion which had brought them together. 
It differed, in important respects, from any meet- 
ing ever held in that city. Yet for a thousand 
years Oxford citizens had met, in the exercise of 
their rights and for the performance of their pub- 
lic duties. In the flow of years, Oxford citizens 
had been associated with events and circumstan- 
ces of the highest interest. Here their free Saxon 
forefathers had often met; here they had gather- 
ed themselves to resist, even to the death, the 
Norman invader; here, after the freedom of the 
Saxon had been trodden down, the undying germs 
of free institutions had again revived; ancient 
English rights were reasserted, and chartered 
privileges reassured. Here had been meetings at 
which munificent prelates and founders had con- 


| stituted those great academical institutions by 


which they were surrounded. Here, too, were 
the meetings at which was first heard the voice 
which heralded the Reformation; and here the 
sick, but undaunted Wyelifle had said, “I shall 
not die, but live to declare the evil deeds of the 
Friars.” Oxford had its meetings, and its history, 
and that history was more than the epitome of 
the history of our nation—of its intellectual con- 
quests and moral advancement. They might ex- 
ult in thosé recollections, were it, not that the 
knowledge they had acquired showed how little 
they knew, how much they had to attain. The 
object of the meeting that evening fixed the point 
of progress which had been attained: it presented 
for consideration enormous evils not yet abated ; 
it showed great and invaluable truths not yet 
vindicated and popularized ; it showed good not 
yet assured to our race. Standing upon this 
Present, we look back from our twilight into 
darkness, and forward into a period of brightening 
hopes. It was not for him to anticipate, but ra- 
ther to indicate the course of the intended dis- 
cussion. It was intended to assert and maintain 
the inhumanity and absurdity of war, asa means 
of settling national disputes; and to show the ne- 
cessity of a reduction in our warlike establish- 
ments. In the abstract, all that they (the advo- 
cates of peace and retrenchment) affirmed was ad- 
mitted to be true, but was practically treated as 
To affirm the fitness and humanity of war, 
would be to conclude man to be on a level with 
ferocious beasts. Not to admit the absurdity of 
war, was to place brute force above reason. The 
Chairman then referred to the expedients to which 
opponents had resorted, and cited the Spectator 
and Times in illustration. It had been argued 
that man had fought, must fight, and would al- 
ways fight; that he was a fighting animal, there- 
fore it was absurd to preach peace doctrines. 
Let this argument be admitted ; say man was, in- 
stinctively and naturally, a fighting animal: he 
was equally, and for the same reasons, a stealing 
animal: therefore it was useless and absuré to es- 
tablish and enforcea law of property. Such was the 
logic of the Sir Oracle of the Spectator. In the same 
spirit the objects and recommendations of the 
Peace Congress had been ridiculed, and the very 
next week an identical recommendation propound- 
ed by the same paper. A fortnight since, the 
Times had included all Englishmen in one com- 
prehensive libel, pronouncing them to be vain- 
glorious, and ready upon the instant to rush into 
war. He would ask, what nation had — real 
strength by war and conquest? If military sue- 
cess was strength in the beginning, it was weak- 
ness in the end. Ends obtained by mere force 
had no permanence. Freedom so gained by a 
people was not secure. Despotic power so gained 
rested on a broken reed. The brittle strength of 
arms would fail all who relied upon it. It could 
be demonstrated that reason and philosophy, fact 
and history, philanthropy and patriotism, were 
with those who maintained the principles of 
veace. What, he would ask, was the great revo- 
utionary agent at work in modern society, and 
almost in every European nation? Not mere 
ideas: not the speculations of philosophers. No, 
it was the uneasiness, the poverty, the crime, in- 
duced mainly by the enormous waste of national 
resources (much cheering). Hence the perma- 
nence of the state, the security of our institutions, 
the safety of the throne, were all involved in the 
War question, as a question of expenditure. He 
had so far stated the question wholly irrespective 
of Christianity and its obligations. He was op- 
pressed by the weight of the considerations which 
came upon viewing the question in the light of 
Christianity. ‘The truth of Christianity had been 
denied, and infidelity had found its justification in 
pleading that the sanctions of religion were given 
to the advocates of war. He shrank from stand- 
ing even for a moment by the side of such; and 
he would affirm, that light was not more opposed 
to darkness, truth to falsehood, heaven to hell, 
than was Ning past | to war. And yet, how 
stood the fact? We had Christian nations rush- 
ing to mutual slaughter: Christian kings, and 
most Christian majesties; Christian legislators, 
who proclaimed that “Christianity was part and 
sand of the law of the land,”"—all manifesting 
practical atheism, by the encouragement of the 
war spirit, and the constant majntenance of an 
enormous apparatus of destruetion, In truth, 
Christianity was only half accepted amongst us ; 
and there was not much reason to boast over the 
age when the New Testament was denounced by 
priests as “a dangerous book, written in Greek — 
a heathen language,” when men were told thatif 
they read the Old Testament in the Hebrew, they 
were in danger of becoming Jews. This present 
age, he believed, in no distant period, would be 
accounted as only half Christianized, and be esti- 
mated, in comparison with the times that shall be, 
as the present period was in comparison with the 
dark past. The Chairman concluded with refer- 
ences to the signs of the better future. 

Mr. Burerrr was then called upon, and was 
received with hearty cheers. In the introductory 
portion of his address he remarked upon the in- 
congruity of preparations for war in the present 
times. Such preparations were contrary to the 
great movement of the age. He sketehed the 
changes which the man of sixty Bi was able 
| to record, and marked the extraordinary 
| of physical science. The first terometive, tine: 
riously moving at five miles an hour, had become 
what it was; and the steam-ship was the perfect- 

















tion; they were the results of that social princi- 

le which had been wining strength for ages. 
Man wanted to get to his fellow-man: that was 
the secret of these inventions. The speaker then 
beautifully illustrated the working of the social 
principle: first, by reference to the single famil 
—the parents and the little ones; then the multi- 
plication of families into neighborhoods, and the 
formation of communities—circle and widening 
circle enclosing each other, till nations and fami- 
lies of nations were formed. Thus viewing so- 
ciety and its tendency, he said, the present prepa- 
rations for war—or, as they had recently been 
cooped into one term, the present “ armed peace” 
system—-was an enormous incongruity, when 
compared with the commercial, social, and reli- 
gious relations of nations. If any one looked 
abroad with a comprehensive eye, he could not 
but be struck with the progress which the nations 
were making towards neighborhood or family cir- 
cles: and it was his belief that, in 25 years, there 
would not be so many distinct nations in Euro: 
as there were in this country at the time of the 
Heptarchy. 

After referring to the condition of the German 
and Italian States, the Scandinavian nations, &c., 
in support of his argument, the speaker went on 
to observe, that six great nations, or families, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and the United States, absorbed and governed all 
Christendom. They must and did give commer- 
cial and social laws to all the nations, and they 
must and would determine the question of war 
or peace; and no war could take place which 
they were not parties to or did not consent to. 
Now, as the peace, fraternity, and prosperity of 
the nations of the world depended on the social 
union of those six nations, it would be well to 
examine the nature and extent of that union. I[n 
the first place, he would remark that this family 
circle of six nations lived upon terms of close in- 
timacy, and visited each other more frequently 
than individual neighbors or families could do. 
Many good neighbors there were, who did not 
darken each other's doors for weeks together; 
but did such things happen with nations? Take 
England and France—scarce a week passed that 
5,000 of the people of England did not visit that 
country; and they did not return the same even- 
ing, they staid weeks, and months, and years, and 
some were so attracted by the place that they re- 
mained there altogether. It was estimated that 
100,000 English people lived in France, and that 
they expended 6,000,000 of francs annually—a 
sum exceeding the whole of the French exports 
to the British empire. Then, a new condition of 
intercourse had sprung up between the two coun- 
tries—they had been writing to and visiting each 
other (hear, hear). Manchester had sent its 
friendly missive to Maine, Liverpool to Lyons, 
Leeds to Liege, Bristol to Brest, and twenty other 
English towns had paired off with similar French 
towns, and had sent to them brotherly letters, 
breathing love and good-will (cheers): and the 
French had responded with warm hearts and 
friendly hands, and that friendly intercourse had 
been followed by another—by a fact full of sig- 
nificance. A body of national guards visited this 
country; they were taken captives by kindness, 
and sent back on their parole of honor, to tell 
their brethren to regard Englishmen henceforth 
as their natural brethren (cheers). They went 
home and told their story in France, and a larger 
body came over, and were followed by a whole 
legion ; and they were so well treated that they 
returned home and stimulated their countrymen 
to vie with each other in the effort to show regard 
to their old enemies, the English (cheers). ‘The 
Lord Mayor. Aldermen, and Town Council of 
London were to be invited to Paris, with a strong 
body of esquires, and if they were to quarrel and 
contend at all, it was to be before barricades of 
turtle soup (cheers and laughter). The national 
guards had not only formed themselves into a 
committee to provide for the entertainment of their 
English friends, but they had also banded them- 
selves as a peace society, called “The Society of 
International Brotherhood” (great cheering). 

He would now turn to another couple—the 
English families—England and the United States. 
These two nations were united by stronger ties of 
consanguinity, religion, and language, than could 
unite any two individual families on earth. To 
be sure, Jonathan had not the courteous and bland 
manners of our friends across the channel; his 
face was thin and sallow, his voice had a nasal 
twang, and some of his habits were coarse and 
repulsive to his elder brother John, who had been 
educated in the costly school of high life (hear) ; 
and many times had John reproved him for his 
coarse manners, and told him he was the most in- 
corrigible ypstart on earth; but let any one else 
say so, and John swelled with the family pride, 
and cried, “Hands off!—that is my younger 
brother, and an honest and a smart lad he is, 
though he was brought up in the woods” (cheers). 
Between England and America there existed a 
state of international interest which did not exist 
between any other nations; and, could the Atlan- 
tic be narrowed down to a small river, there would 
be such an extent of intercourse as could not take 
place between any two families. The English 
shore was distant at least ten days from the United 
States, while it was within a few hours reach of 
France: and yet more Englishmen visited Amer- 
ica than France, and more went to live there 
(hear). At least 5,000 arrived annually, who di- 
vided their affections between their adopted and 
their mother-country. There are millions of 
heart-ties which reach across the wave and weave 
England and the United States in such a web of 
undying sympathies as never could be severed by 
the sword. The nations, then, stood together as 
neighbors in a sense more intimate than could 
exist between two mere families or neighbors. 

There was another feature of international 
society to which he would cal] attention. In ad- 
dition to the social relations he had named, each 
of the nations sent a favorite son to represent it 
under the roof of the other, not as « spy or an 
intriguer, but as a perpetuator of good-will (hear). 
Suppose, instead of this friendly intercourse, the 
six nations or families were to festoon their doors 
with pistols and bowie-knives, in expectation of 
some foe, the whole fabric of good neighborhood 
would be destroyed by such an expression of dis- 
trust and hostility (cheers). But nations were 
also cemented by commercial relations as no two 
individual partners or firms could be. The com- 
merce between nations was nothing short of a 
copartnership-—not a mere partansip of trade 
which might be limited, but a partnership which 
must survive the whole life of the nations. 
England could not dissolve its commercial part- 
nership with the United States, nor with France ; 
nor could either of those nations cut off its com- 
mercial connection with England, without the 
gan injury to all. Till England could pro- 

uce its cotton, coffee, and fruits, and dig gold and 
silver from its soil, enough for its necessities, it 
must remain in commercial copartnership with 
other nations. There were hundreds of com- 
mercial houses in England having agents in the 
United States of America, who could dissolve 
their connection with their agents any day ; but 
England, as a nation, could not dissolve its com- 
mercial relationship in such a manner. A cotton- 
spinner might wi his cotton of a thousand fac- 
tors, and supply his wants without buying twice 
at the same warehouse ; but England, as a nation, 
had no such choice. If the great warehouse of 
America were closed, England could not get serv- 
ed anywhere else. -If the spinner was not pleased 
with the terms upon which he was served, or the 
quality of the cotton supplied to him by one 
warehouseman, he might just step across the way 
and suit himself from another; but John could 
not say to Jonathan, “If you do not serve me, I'll 
step across to Norway, or Holland, or Belgium, 
and supply my wants there.” 

The commercial ——- of nations could 
not be broken, until nations could jostle the earth 
into another center, and change the whole of its 
economy, as to climate, soil, and products. The 
exports of the United States in 1844 amounted to 
£23,000,000, and more than one-half of the ex- 
ports were for Great Britain ; so that more than 
half the capital and skill employed in the United 
States was invested in that trade carried on under 
the commercial firm of “ John & Jonathan.” Was 
that an optional partnership which could be dis- 
solved? Then, on the other hand, three-fourths 
of the cotton manufactured in Great Britain was 
imported from America ; and that was not all—no 
cotton could be produced, of which to make a du- 
rable article, which must not be mixed with 
American cotton. The cotton crop of the United 
States in 1845 was 2,493,000 bales, and of this 
England took 1,409,000 bales, or nearly five- 
eighths of the entire crop. Again, nearly half 
the entire exports of Great Britain consisted of 
articles manufactured of cotton ; so that one sin- 

le product of America supplied tle raw material 
he more than three-eighths of the export trade of 
Great Britain. But if the cotton web was one of 
such mighty power between the nations, what 
might they not expect as the consequence of the 
cheap provisions which were now flowing in 
from the United States ? 

If any one doubted the strength of the connect- 
ing ties which bound the two countries, allow him 
to mention a fact. Last year saw the turning and 
overturning of many of the principalities and 
powers of the earth. Great nations were over- 
thrown, and strong governments were shaken from 
their seats. At onetime the news came across 
the Atlantic to America, “Old England is totter- 
ing to her foundations, and is quivering amidst 
the surging sea of Euro; agitation ;” and 
again came the news, “Old and is tottering 
jn the struggle, and- all her friends are quailing 
before the storm.” If ever Jonathan had an an- 

feeling towards England, he forgot it on that 





y. Fora whole week New York was pervaded 


‘hearts. 


by a deep gloom ; men walked along in silence, 
with their en turned towards the earth, as if 
some great calamity was pending over them: and 
when the packet was expected, the money-chang- 
ers quitted their seats, and the merchants aban- 
doned their ponte, and the universal and anx- 
ious question which each man asked his neigh- 
bor was, “ Any news from old England *” (hear.) 
The news had spread, like wildfire, from country 
to country, and from state to state, till it pervaded 
the whole nation. The rude farmer ran from his 
plough-tail, as the traveler passed along the road, 
and hailed him with the salutation, “ Well, stung: 
er, have you heard anything from old England ?” 
And when the news came that old England had 
weathered the storm, it would be difficult to de- 
scribe the exultation—difficult to say which wore 


John (cheers). Yes, the commercial and social 
ties between the nations were such as could not 
exist between neighbors, or between partners in 
a commercial house. They were such as all the 
swords that had ever been hired could not de- 
stroy. 

He had dwelt somewhat on this subject, in or- 
der to contrast it with that vast system of wick- 
edness and folly called an * armed peace” (hear). 
An armed e! what a contradiction in terms. 
A tempestuous serenity! A black sunlight! A 
malignant good-will! A living corpse! (loud and 
continued cheers.) This term, in itself, was a 
constant incongruity, and indicated the inconsist- 
encies it involved. As actual war was a viola- 
tion of the principles of Christianity, reason, just- 
ice, and the true interests of mankind, so were the 
means by which war was waged (hear): and the 

rovision of the sinews of war was also an in- 
raction of the same principles. It was a fact 
worthy of serious consideration, that none of the 
savage tribes of men, none of the pagan idolaters, 
who never heard the name of Christ, ever yet con- 
trived to incur debts for wars. They that fought 
wa their own slaughter-bills when they became 

ue. Even in the middle ages, though the nations 
were perpetually at war, they left posterity no 
bills to pay. The funded system, or, as he would 
call it, the light-fingered system of robbing pos- 
terity to pay for present follies, was the inven- 
tion of a higher state of civilization. It was said 
that it did not exist in England before 1660, and 
he doubted if it existed in any nation before that 
time. The ancestors of the present generation 
had left a small balance to pay for war-debts con- 
tracted before 1815, of twenty-one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, the interest of which 
could not be less, per annum, than one hundred 
million pounds sterling (hear). Yes, the people of 
Christendom had to raise this vast sum, which was 
more than twice the entire rental of Great Britain, 
which was estimated at 47 millions sterling. The 
interest was equal to the profits of 840 millions 
invested in manufactures, allowing a net profit of 
1214 per cent, which was a larger amount of capi- 
tal than was employed in all the manufactures of 
the civilized world. It might be supposed, that 
when persons found themselves burdened with 
such a millstone round their necks they would 
not add to its weight: but what was the fact? 
The people of Christendom took upon themselves 
voluntarily to pay, as the cost of preparation for 
war, 200 millions per annum more, making, for 
wars passed and imaginary future wars, 300 mil- 
lions a year, which exceeded, by 20 millions, the 
value of all the exports of the world. The cost 
of the armed-peace establishment of Great Britain 
from 1815 to 1845, a period of 31 years, had 
been £103,509,000, giving an annual average of 
£16,442,000, Since 1835 it had increased to 
£18,500,000, which was the cost of the army, 
navy, and ordnance departments in the last year. 
Now, 18 millions was a large sum, when cut up 
into day-wages. 





PRACTICAL. 


Man’s Spiritual Tuterests Supreme. 

Our Boston Correspondent has made our readers 
acquainted with the series of meetings held in 
that city by the Unitarians for the promotion of 
personal religion among themselves. Gov. Briggs 
is an Evangelical Christian—a member of the 
Baptist Church in Pittsfield. At the sixth meet- 
ing of the series he was invited to make an ad- 
dress, the substance of which is reported in the 
Recorder, as follows : 

What (said his Excellency) could be so ration- 
al, so becoming accountable, immortal beings, as 
attention to their spiritual interests. They were 
“real and supreme ;’ and he was glad that no 
argument was needed in this community to prove 
this proposition. If spiritual realities were any- 
thing, they were everything. 

Here, in this great active business community, 
overwhelmed with its cares and its pleasures, we 
were rushing forward in our career to our great 
destiny. Oh! it was a solemn reality, that each 
was rushing on, to rejoice with the saved or la- 
ment forever with the lost. Character was in- 
volved, for time and eternity. Religion was a 
personal matter. We must have the Spirit of the 
Master. Without the Spirit of Christ we were 
none of his. God says, “Son, give me thy 
heart.’ He looks at the heart in settling indi- 
vidual character and destiny. The heart must 
be right—the fountain pure—then the streams 
that flowed from it would bless the world. 

Such meetings were peculiarly adapted to pro- 
mote spiritual interests, and had ever received 
the approbation of Heaven. The prophet says, 
“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another, and the Lord hearkened and heard” 
We must retire also into ourselves, and in the 
secret chambers of our heart ponder the truths of 
God’s Word. 

An opinion belonged to perverse human na- 
ture, that religion was not fitted to youth! They 
were fitted for nothing without it, and nothing 
was so fitting for a young man as religion. It re- 
strained him from nothing in this world but what 
was injurious, and enhanced the enjoyment of 
everything truly valuable. It regulated all the 
duties of life. Without religion worldly pros- 
perity tended to sear the heart. It was not the 
purpose of Christianity to put an end to worldly 
enterpriee, but so to regulate it that it might all 
be carried on to the glory of God. What a re- 
ligion, said he, is this of Christianity, whose 
Author came into the world to redeem it !—which 
fills this world, wherever followed, with love— 
love to God andto men! What lessons of divine 
wisdom are revealed in that volume of inspiration 
it has given t n. Leteach open that volume, 
reverently supplicate the Author for spiritual 
illumination, and its riches will flow into our 


Admitting the reality of spiritual interests, the 
consequences to each were momentous. Read the 
sermon of the Saviorof the world, in Matthew v., 
vi. and vii. We should find enough there to 
make us wise unto salvation, wise forever. It 
was now as solemn, as important, as when the 
blessed Savior on the Mount uttered it to the as- 
sembled multitudes who were “astonished at his 
doctrine :* and the destiny which he declared 
should be awarded those who heard his sayings, 
and obeyed them, or refused to obey, was as 
truly ours as theirs. 0, sir, he added, addressing 
the Chair, such a destiny awaits each immortal 
being who now looks upon you. Happy! happy! 
should we be, if we built our house upon the 
“Rock of Ages,” but irreparable aur overthrow, 
if we “ built upon the sand.” 
Did you ever consider, he asked, the value of 
an immortal soul? He who knew its value had 
weighed it against the whole world; and yet 
with his plain teachings before us, which all pro- 
fess to admire, we practically declare that spiri- 
tual realities are doubtful! The divine command 
is, “Seek first the kingdom of God.” Let us 
then be wise ; let us fix our affections upon the 
Savior, our love upon our Heavenly Father. 
Then shall we benefit the world by our labors 
and example, and our names will live when tem- 
ral things shall haye perished. Men are am- 
itious of fame. The Bible says, “the righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance, but the 
memory of the wicked shall rot.” 
Let us then, as wise men, capable of appre- 
ciating spiritual and eternal realities, aspire, 
above all things, to “be found unto praise, and 
honor, and glory, at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


. 





Is the Ministry a Failure? 


“ CoLporTEuRS IN CaLtrorntA.—This is just the 

agency to be employed for the salvation of the 

thousands who are rushing to this modern El Do- 

rado. These adventurers cannot be reached by 

the ordinary means of grace; but in their wild 

and desolate life, would welcome such evidence 
of civilization as the Tract Society's publica- 
tions.” 

“Cannot be reached by the ordinary means of 
ace!” We do not know whois responsible for 
such articles as this, which we take from the 
Genessee Evangelist; but as sentiments have fre- 
quently soy and are simultaneously appear- 
ing in different, prints, strikingly similar to the 

above, justice to the missionary work requires 
that they should not unnoticed. We should 

like to know who it is that decides that any class 
of sinners “cannot be reached by the Soduary 

means of grace ;” who it is that virtually declares 

Christ to have mistaken the wants of the world, 

and miscalculated the adaptation of the means of 

salvation to the end* This assumption that col-| 
porteurs can do what ministers cannot ; that they | 
penetrate deeper into the interior of society, or 
push out farther upon the frontier than ministers, 





the brighter face, brother Jonathan or brother’ 





ration, to believe his own misstatement. It is 
the work of the missionary to adapt himself to, 
the circumstances of the community where he 
labors. If he cannot find a house of worship to 
reach in, he addresses men in cabins, barns, 
ths, tents, or under the shade of the forest ; he 
approaches them in hundreds or in dozens, in 
groups or singly: at their work, or on the bed of 
sickness and death.. And this is the way our 
missionaries labor in the new settlements ; no sort 
of labor more effectually reaches all classes than 
this. And why can this not be true in California, 
as it is on this side of the mountains’ “Cannot 
be reached by the ordinary means of grace!” What 
facilities for reaching the mountains and water 
_ courses of California are open to the colporteur 
which are denied to the minister? Which of 
these laborers is first on the ground What evi- 
dence is there, that the experienced and zealous 
missionary cannot gain access to the conscience 
of the gold-digger, as well as the book or the 
tract? By what philosophy is it established, 
that a living, educated man, with voice and eye 
and action, is less welcome as “an evidence of 
civilization” than a printed volume? We are 
willing to test, by the severest examination, the 
proposition, that the most diligent and self-deny- 
ing explorers of neglected places, the most inde- 
fatigable laborers in hard fields, are pastors and 
missionaries, whose ministry is slurred over in 
the above extract, by the phrase, “ ordinary 
means of grace ;” that much of the work actually 
accomplished by colporteurs, (and a truly good 
work it is), is done in connection with those very 
ministers, on their fields of labor, and with thee 
countenance, cooperation and assistance, and not 
—as insinuated—in advance of their efforts ; and 
that, in whatever field the colporteur labors, 
whether on ground cultivated by missionaries or 
not, he is neither an adequate substitute for the 
preacher of the Gospel, nor does he cost less 
money to the cause of Christian charity, but 
more. 

The friends of missions do not expect to do all 
the good that is to be done through ministers 
alone ; they cordially welcome the colporteur, 
and bid him “ God-speed.” But every man in his 
own order. The plan of employing Christian lay- 
men in the distribution of good Care and accom- 
panying them with timely words of exhortation, 
is a truly useful device. But it is not to be tole- 
rated that the ministry—the heaven-appointed 
preaching of the cross—is either obsolete, or un- 
adapted to the wants of our whole country, or in 
any respect has failed to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the churches. There is work enough 
to occupy us all—more than enough to ex- 
haust all the agencies which Christians are 
likely to furnish. There is no need of depreci- 
ating any well-adapted form of doing good. Let 
colportage be urged forward with zeal-- -in Cali- 
fornia and everywhere else ; but let it not be advo- 
cated by raising false issues, or propagating delu- 
sions And it isa delusion, great and mischievous, 
that the ministry has been fully tried and proves 
insufficient, in character or in numbers, and there- 
fore some other instrumentality must be adopted. 
The day, we fear, is yet farahead when our Mis- 
sionary Societies will be able to say, they have 
used up all the ministers and have funds left. We 
should like to see the time, when an adequate 
treasury would enable the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to do justice to its missionaries, 
and to employ all the others that could be obtain- 
ed. Such aday would be one of glory to Zion. 
It would bring our churches within the sweep of 
some promises which now they cannot plead. 
“Bring ye al! the tithes into the store-house, that 
there may be meat in my house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will 
not open to you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it."— Home Miss. for March. 
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Apostacy among Professors at the West. 

A correspondent of the Herald of the Prairies 
says: One of the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cess of Evangelical Preaching at the West is the 
influence of backslidden professors. He enumer- 
ates several classes of such backsliders, and then 
says: 








By far the largest portion of those who have 
abandoned a Christian profession, is made up of 

rsons who have gradually become estranged 
rom the principles and ordinances of the Gospel, 
as the consequence of their removal from former 
associations and restraints. They had never been 
called to take a bold stand for Christ and his 
cause. Their fidelity never had been severely 
tested. Nursed in the lap of spiritual kindness 
and sympathy, their energies had never been 
roused and put to the proof by an independent 
conflict witha cold, opposing world. They start- 
ed for their new home in the West, with minds 
filled with earthly aims and hopes. Eager in the 
pursuit of worldly good, they commenced action 
rere, off their guard, and so peculiarly exposed 
to temptation. They sought no counsel or help 
from Christians here. They gave not the least 
indication of ever having been with Jesus. 
Their companionship was with the careless and 
worldly-minded. They felt no interest in reli- 
gion, nor any restraint from it. Soon they be- 
came entangled in business alliances, or in friend- 
ly associations for pleasure, which involved a 
departure from the strictness of Christian integ- 
rity. They have moved along under the pre- 
vailing influences of the place, overcoming the 
scruples of conscience, and departing farther and 
farther from the heavenly way, until they have 
given up their hopes, denied the faith, and aban- 
doned the name of Christians. So common is 
this process, that we instinctively tremble for all 
the disciples of Jesus who come to us, until we 
see an open and decided declaration and com- 
mittal for Christ and his cause. It is but a guess, 
and yet I think facts warrant me in saying, that 
one in every ten of the religious professors, who 
take up their residence here, are thus drawn 
“a to apostasy. 

Of the persons referred to in the several classes 
designated, some took letters from the churches 
to which they belonged, but never used them 
here. Some have never acknowledged their for- 
mer relationship, by asking for a letter. Some 
still hang around our churches in a tolerably 
regular attendance on divine service; but the 
mass are entirely withdrawn from everything but 
the shadow of Episcopacy. Some seek and find 
a refuge under the motherly wing of the Church. 
In respect to morality, you may find them in 
every position, from the highest to the lowest, 
but with nearly all there is a manifest progress 
downwards. 





2.3 — 


Trusting. 
My soul dwells on Thee, and is satisfied ! 
I know, I feel that thou art near me now. 
This hallowed Joy comes to my breast from thine ; 
It hath the Virtue that thy love used bring 
To heal the latent sorrows of my heart 
With balmy restoration of sweet peace ! 
I know the haven of thy rest is made 
Beyond the reach of Tempest and of Care ! 
Thou seest now The Everlasting Arm 
On which, in sweet companionship, we strove 
Through faith to lean, failing from want of Faith. 
“Oh we of little faith!” I hear Thee ery, 
“ How eould we fail with such an arm above!” 
Joun WATERS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Straits of Magellan. 


One of the young men from our printing office has 
gone to California by the way of the Straits of Magel- 
an. As this will be a favorite route for the smaller 
class of vessels, the following account will be interest- 
ing: 

The Straits are about 375 miles in length, 
their course forming an elbow, or two sides of a 
right-angled triangle. The distance across the 
land is about 190 miles—Cape Froward being the 
southernmost point of the South American Conti- 
nent—the island of Cape Horn being over 100 
miles further south. The Straits at the Eastern 
entrance are between six and seyen leagues wide, 
and have from 15 to 80 fathoms water. The tide 
on the Atlantic rises about 16 feet, and about 8 
feet on the Pacific. The e is safe for ves- 
sels of any size, and the navigation pleasant and 
easy. There are many safe and commodious har- 
bors all the way through. Wood and water can 
be procured with ease, and an abundance of fish 
and antiscorbutic vegetables, and birds and deer, 
at the Eastern entrance. The landis low on both 
sides, like a rolling prairie. Toward the middle 
and West it becomes hill N and mountainous—some 

of it resembling the scenery of the Hudson 
iver. The valleys are clothed with a luxuriant 
verdure, The clover fields of Pennsylvania, if 
suffered to a few seasons unmowed, would 
alone Rack +f parallel. 


Prof. Silliman’s Theory of Voleanoes, 


Professor Silliman mentions the fact, that in 
boring the Artesian wells in Paris, the tempera- 
ture of the earth increased at the rate of one de- 
gree for every fifty feet, towards the gcenter. 
Reasoning from causes known to exist, he says : 
“The whole interior portion of the earth, or, at 
least, a great ey of it. is an ocean of melted 
rock, agitated by violent winds, though | dare 
‘not affirm it, is still rendered highly probable by 
the phenomena of volcanoes. e facts con- 
nected with their eruption have been ascertained 
and placed beyonda doubt. How, then, are they 
to be accounted for? The theory, prevalent some 
years since, that they are caused by the combus- 
tion of immense coal beds, is ee i 
and is entirely abandoned. the in 





is egregiously incorrect; th possibly a man 
who could Write the above okt come, by reite- 


An Interesting Geological Fact. 


Professor Agassiz has been delivering a course 
of lectures in Boston, on the Trees of North 
America. 
able fact, in connection with the family of the 
rose, which includes among its varieties not only 


pion, apricot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, 


This is regarded as conclusive evidence that the 
introduction of this family of plants upon earth, 
was coeval with, or subsequent to the creation of 
man. 


Maj. Noah's Exposition of Prov, 31; 6, 


Among the inquiries addressed to Major Noah, 
we find he following, together with his answer: 
“Was it ever the practice of the Jewish law to 
make malefactors drunk before execution ?” 

“No; but they gave the condemned a cup of 
wine, in which there was frankincense, to render 
them insensible to pain ; and the compassionate 
ladies of Jerusalem provided this draught at their 
own expense. The custom is founded on the 
Proverbs of Solomon, xxxi, 6: ‘Give strong 
drink to him that is ready to perish, and wine to 
those that be of heavy heart.” 


Angels Whispering around the Bed of Death. 


Morrav! they softly say 
Peace to thy heart! 

We too, yes, mortal ! 
Have been as thou art 

Hope lifted, doubt depressed, 
qecing in part, 

Tried, troubled, tempted, 
Sustained as thou art! 

Mortal! they gently say, 
Be our thoughts one; 

Bend with us and pray, 
“Thy blest Will be done!” 

Day flieth, night gathereth, 
Death draweth nigh ; 

But He is, who conquereth, 
Our Day-Spring on High ! 


Mortal, they sweetly say, 
We Angels are!” 
We too, yes, mortal ! 
On Earth thy friends were : 
Long loved thee, glad made thee, 
And to thy heart 
Curist sends us to aid thee, 
His strength to impart. 
Mortal! they brightly say, 
This is His smile! 
In Earth, peace—Heaven, day— 
Dismiss Care and Toil ! 
Time fadeth, Life gloweth, 
Beameth on thee! 
The Voice from Heaven floweth 
Now, now, “ Thou art free !” 
The first stanza of this attempt is taken from a beauti 
ful poem in Blackwood’s Magazine, in which sumily por 
traits niake the address. Joun Warers 
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Things Lost for Ever, 


Lost wealth may be restored by industry—the 
wreck of health by temperance—alienated friend- 


reputation won by patience and virtue. But who 
ever again looked on his vanished hours, recalled 
his slighted years, stamped them with wisdom, | 
or effaced from Heaven's record the fearful blot 
of wasted life ? 
Neate 
Principle. | 
Never confide in the principle of a timid man. | 
He who has no courage cannot be said to have | 
principle; he may be disposed to virtue, and may 
prefer good to evil, but he is the sport of chanee, | 
and the slave of circumstances. 


them in practice. 
who means well, is more dangerous than an au- 
dacious and confirmed villain. You know the 
latter, and are on your guard against him: you 

rely upon the good intentions of the former, and | 
discover too late, like the son of Israel, he is un- 

stable as water and shall not excel. A timid 
man can never become great: if he possesses tal- 
ent he can never apply it; he is trampled upon 
by the envious and awed by the swaggering; he 
is thrust from the direct path which alone leads | 
to honor and fame, by every aspirant who pos- 
sesses more spirit than himself. 


Fable. 
The sword of the warrior was taken down to | 
brighten ; it had not been long out of use. The | 
rust was soon rubbed off, but there were spots | 


that would not go, they were of blood. 


It was 
on the table near his secretary. 


The pen took 


tle further off. 
“Thou art right,” said the sword, “I am a bad | 
neighbor.” 
“I fear thee not,” said the pen, “I am more 
powerful than thou art; but I love not thy so- 
ciety.” ; 

“| exterminate,” said the sword. 
“And I perpetuate,” answered the pen; “where | 
were thy victories if I recorded them not? 
where thou thyself shalt be one day 
livion.” ‘ : 


Even 


Nature the Curer of Disease, 


The universal remedy, without which no sin- 
gle disease can be cured, is the organic strength | 
in man, and water is only one of the many con- 
ditions under which the organic strength really | 





and excrete from the body the matters of disease, | 
which are the cause of the disease. The other 
conditions are, wholesome air, wholesome nutri- 
tion, relief from the cares of business and per- 
nicious moral influences, a proper clothing of the 
body, and, according to circumstances, now re- | 
pose, now exercise.— Dr Rause. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Deodar Cedar. 


The Deodar Cedar, without exception, is the 
most magnificent evergreen that has ever been 
introduced. It is a native of the Himalayan 
Mountains, in Asia, and has thus far proved per- 
fectly hardy, as has been fairly tested in several 
nurseries at Flushing, and elsewhere, for three or 
four winters past. Its foliage, in appearance, in 
the early part of summer, is very much like that 
of the larch; and its beautiful weeping habit 
excites the admiration of all who become familiar 
with it. 


A Cutting Reply. 


An avaricious divine seeing a poor boy ina 


ae 
| 


many of the most beautiful flowers, but also the | 
richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, ane 


ship soothed into forgetfulness--even forfeited | 


| Farmers, Mechanics and Merchants 
| school, 


What avails the | 


best inclinations, if resolution be wanting to put | 


A feeble and irresolute man | 


in ob- “A 


| Safes, as to thew capacity to resist the heat of an immense fur 


cures the disease—that is, is able to eliminate | cial Advertiser and makes the following remarks 





deplorable condition, called him to the door, and 
iving him a mouldy piece of bread, asked him 
if he could read, to which he answered in the 
negative: to the question whether he could say 
the Belief and the Lord’s Prayer, the answer was 
the same. “Well,” said the divine, “I will | 
teach you that : “Our Father,” said the instructor 
“Our Father,” repeated the boy: “ what—your 
father as well as mine?” “Yes, certainly.” | 
“ Then we are brothers!” “To be sure we are,” | 
was the ready reply. “Why then,” replied the | 
boy, pulling the crust from behind his coat, “ how | 
could you give your poor brother this mouldy 

piece of bread ’” 





Wanted, 
A. species of gum shoes or umbrellas, that will 
stand the Sunday rain, or Sunday mud of this lati- | 
tude. We do think that our merchants have been | 
culpably negligent in not providing an extra article for | 
this purpose. We have gums and umbrellas that will | 





of the other day, that our unprotected population are 
prevented from getting to church. Our sympathies 
are really moved for their destitution, and we call the 
attention of the scientific world to this singular fact. | 
We do not mean to say that the elasticity and imper- 


consciences, for this would be impolite ; but we do say 
that we will give the loudest puff to the merchant or 
manufacturer who will furnish shoes and umbrellas | 
that will be an effectual protection against Sunday 
rains and Sunday mud.—Herald of the Prairie. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
The Publisher of this Paper has an extensive 
Book and Job Printing Office, 
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ter-press and Stereotype printing, and wil! be happy to re 
ceive orders from his friends for work in any branch of las pro- | 
fession. 


send us their manuscripts for printing, with the assurance That 
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Diamond Pointed Gold Pens and Gold and Xil- 
ver Pencil Cases. 
-HERS, manufacturers of DIAMOND 
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101 William street, N. Y., and 1 Court street, Boston. 
i + premiam ever awarded for Gold Pens was 
apy ee t Brothers, at the late Fair of the Massa- 
ts Charitable Mechanical Association, at 


vu, 





world could not afford fuel enough for a single 


turn any wet that comes during six days of the week ; | is spoken of by our most distinguxted Tenet v} 
but there is something so very remarkable in the rains | great excellence, and worthy the attention of evUry | eactier ms 





| HE 


also the highest pretflium at the Franklin ea oe ue. ke 


THIS WEEK: 


3 
LECTURES ON THE PILGRIM’S PROGREss 
and on the Life and Times of JOHN BUNYAN ° 
ity Rey. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D, Seventh Edition, \,, 
one vol., 12mo., cloth, $1. 
| *.* This popular work is now presented to the publi, 
in the present convenient and cheap form, in order to jy). 


In his lecture he stated one remark- | ‘Te#s¢ its already extended sale—the present being i, 


| truth the eighth edition. It has also had a very larg, 
| sale in Great Britain, having been issued by two or thro. 
{ publishing houses in Scotland and England, and has a), 
ven adopted by the London Tract Society among thei, 
publications, * 
_* We know of nothing in American Literature m or 
| likely to be interesting and useful than these Lecture 


lackberry, &c., viz.: that no fossils belonging to | The beauty and force of their imagery, the poetic brij 
this family have ever been discovered by geologists! | inney of heir descriptions, the correctness of their sex 


| timents, and the excellent spirit which pervades them 
} must make their perusal a feast to all the religious coy 
| munity.”” 

} ll. 

| WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE ALp- 
In the shadow of Mout Blane, and the Jungfrau 
By KEV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, DD. 2 
cloth, $1 


| 

i: parts 

} in one vol , I2me., Unitorm with the ah. 

Second Fuition. 

|} “A peculiar charm is lent to these impassioned deserj, 

| tions of some of Nature's most noble handiwork, by t) 

| constant religious feeling blending with a poet’s devot 

| to Nature.” 

il 

|THE JOURNAL OF THE PILGRIMS AT PL) 

|} MOUTH, in New England, in 1620. Reprinted froy 

the original volume, with historical and local illustra 

| tions of Providences, Principles, and Persons 

| By REV. GEORGE B D.D. Second 

| Edition, in 1 vol., 22mo., cloth, Sl, uniform with th 

j above; or richly gilt, $1.50 

“Full of striking passages which we should love + 

| copy, and the chapters on the first New England Meeting 
House, and the first deaths and burials, are written in 4 

strain of surpassing eloquence and beauty.” 

| Published aud for sale by 


CHEELVER, 


nil—tt JOLN WILEY, 161 Broadway 


ALS. Barnes & Co., Publishers and Booksellers, 
| 51 John Street, New-York, 

| PUBLISH the following valuable Books, de- 
' 


signed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges 
Davies’ Mathematical Works. 
| ARITHMETICAL COURSE 
| Davies’ Primary Table Book, cloth back, moroceo 
Jiavies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, n>» back 
Davies’ School Arithmetic, new edition, enlarged 
ACADEMIC COURSE 
Davies’ University Arithmetic 
Davies’ Bi wtary Algebra 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry 
| Davies’ Drawing and Meneuration 





OCOLLEGINTE COTRSE 
Davies’ Bourbon’s Aigebra 
Davies” Legendre’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
Davies’ Survey ing. 
Davies’ Analytical Geowetry 
Davies’ Differential and lntegre) Caleulus 
Davies’ Deseripive Geometry 
Davies’ Shades, Shadows, avd Linear Perspective 
The Mathematical Works of Professor Davies are Ure Stand 
ard Text. Books of the best institutions of the band 


| 
| 

| 

| Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
| Fur Schools and Academies 

| RY RK. G, PARKER, A.M, 

| Principal of the Johnson Grammar School, Boston, Author ot 
| Aids to English Composition, &c., &« 


| 4. Parker's First Lessons in Natyral Philosophy 

2. Parker's Compendiam of Natural and Expermental P 
| Josophy. 

| ‘Teachers who have examined Parker's Philosophy, pronoun: 


it the best Work for Schools ever published 


MRS. EMMA WILLARD'S 
Series of School Histories and ( harts. 

1. Willard’s History of the United States, or Republic o 
America, 8vo 

2. Willard’s School History of the U. States. 

3. Willard’s American Chronographer, a chart of Americar 
History. 

1. Willard’s Universal History in Perspective 

2. Willard’s Temple of Time, a chart of Universal History 

The Works of Mra. Willard receive the stamp of approbatior 
wherever used. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Fulton & Eastman's Penmansiup and Book Keeping 
1, Fulton & Eastinan'’s Chirographic Charts, 2 numbers 
2. Fulton & FRastwan’s Key to ditto 
3. Fulton & Rastman'’s Writing Books, 4 nos 
4. Fulton & Eastman’s Book-Keeping, containing forms for 
a Book tor every common 









CHAMBERS'’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Revised by D, M. Reeve, M. D., LL. D. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCLENCES 
Elements of Zoology, with numerous illustrations. 
Elements of Drawing ia perspective, lustrated 
Elements of Chemistry, with practical experiments 
Flements of Vegetable and Animal Physiology 
Elements of Geology, With namerous engravings. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, with illustrations 
Treasury of Knowledge—a Text-Book on Common Objects 
and Common Things 
| _ These works have been prepared by the Messrs, Chambers of 
| Edinburgh, and are extensively used in the Schools of Great 
Britain. It is hoped that the above American editions will be as 
fuvorably received in the Schools of the United States 


New York, Dec. 1, 184 3m 


Notice, 
TUE UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPECT 


fully announce to bis customers and the public generally 


| that he continues in the 


| BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, AT 


16 NASSAU ST. TRI 
BUNE BUILDINGS, NEW YORK, 


| Where he is prepared to fill any orders in his line with which be 


inay be entrusted, with the same regularity and dispatch which 


| he trusts has distinguished his operations heretofore. 


Particular attention is paid to subscriptions for Magazines, or 
other periodical or serial works, which are forwarded by the ear 
Hiest maits ip the neatest and most secure manner, without inju 


| ry to the engravings. 


Books and henvy Pamphlets sent by express, or as may be 
otherwise ordered. Local agents supplied on favorable terms 
Address WM. PATTON, 
3— 3m 156 Nasean ot. New Vork 


Finney's Theology, 


advantage of the first breath of air to move a lit- | (CUARK, AUSTIN, & CO., 205 Broadway, have 


for sale °- 

LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, cimbracing 
Ability (Natural, Moral, and Gracious), Repentance, Impent 
tence, Faith and Unbelief, Justification, Sanctification, Elecion 
Reprobation, Divine Purposes, Divine Sovereignty, and Persevre 
ance. By CHAS. G, FINNEY, Professor of Theology in Ober 
lin Collegiate Institute Dec, 19, 1848 


Giayler’s Tron Safes, 
Opinions of the Press 


SHORT time ago, a trial, by fire, was made 
in Ue city by a Conmnittiee of Merchants, of three kinds of 


nace, built expressly for the purposes of the trial, in which they 


| were kept 24 hours, the fire being replenished as offen as wns 
| heceseary to preserve the utmost miensity of heat 


(ne of these 
sates Was Mr. Gayler’s salamander safe, aod it alone came 
burt out of the fiery ordeal. Ita contents were entirely unses 
ed, of which we had ocular demonstration, for we saw and 
handled the books, which were not even discolored.” 
cral Advertiser 





Comme 


The VN. Y. Courier and Enquirer copies from the Commer 
‘The fact 
which are herein stated, concerning the security of these safe 
and their superiority in many niost iMportant respects over many 
others now i the market, are well worthy the attention of « 
commercial aod business men 

* Salamander Safes.—The improvement made in this articl 
by ©. J. Gayler, shows conclusively, by the recent trial at Vaws 


| hall Garden, that the eafe patented by hit is ‘a safe indeed 


Weekly Messenger 

“ Having gone through Mr. Gayler’s establishment, and w 
neswsed the work in every etage of its process, from cutting out ity 
bar and boiler iron to the final painting, we miny be presumed \ 


| speak understundingly of the subject, and we are sure from wh 


we saw, that if there ew any really fire proof article mone! 
tured in the country, it is Gayler’s Salamander Safe. Mr “4 
ler is one of the oldest Safe makers in the eity, and the numerous 
| orders he receives proves the appreciation of a really good article 
by the public, and we cannot do city and country merchants a 


better favor than by calling their attention to the Sates of the 


manufacture."— True Sun, 

“The valuable books of Messrs. Calvin W. Howe & Oo., be 
sides $2,000 in cash, and a large amount of biil* receivable, were 
effectually preserved in one of ° ©. J. Gay Double Safe 
The Safe wae buried in the ruins more thay 
when dug out was literally red hot, and the heavy iron castors 
partially melied by the intense jheat.”’—Jourra 
Dee. 3iat. 

“ Fron Safes.—We notice in the New-York papers, that ©. J 
Gayler’s Fire Proof fron Safes, have lately andergone severa 
severe tests, and in every instance withstood the greatest inten 
ty of heat that could be concentrated around them. They are 
manufactured upon a principle that renders them entirely compe 
tent for protection against robbers and fire.""—-Phila. Daily Kee 
Stone. 

“ Gayler's Safes. —We would take occasion here to add our 
warm commendation of these admirable Safes, which have ob 
tained a wide spread and unsurpassed reputation, pot only io this 
city but elsewhere.” E Sun 


twelve hours, and 


of Commerce 


“ Gayler’s As to security against thieves, we imagine 
that these safes are perfect. Even supposing the hinges, which 
necessarily project, to be cut, or filed, or broken off, the door re 
mains equally firm by reason of a simple contrivance, making in 
practice a paw of inside hinges The locks are # constructed 


Safes 


| that a key varying in size the sixteenth part of an inch from the 
| right one, 


locks mstead of unlocking. Over the key hole « 
another lock, the mode of opening which remains a secret ww 
but the operator, if he so choose. Altogether, they do seem w \ 
the most perfect, substantial, impreguable safes we ever enw 
NV. Y. Commercial 

An assortment of the above Safes for sale at the depii 
Water st., New York. by A. R. MOEN, 

C, J.. GAYLER 

Patentee, and onlym anutaew 


Education, 
A Book for every Teacher in the Land 
AGES THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHLNG : or the MOTIVES and METHODS of 
GOOD SCHOOL KEEPING.—This work. writer by the fa 
mented D. P, Page, Inte Principal of the Normal School, Albany 
sator® ae Pomme 


Parent, interested in the mora! and int lectual training of the 


| young. Tenth edition. Just publisved, by 
A.§ 


<= BARNES & CO., 
No. 51 Jon #t., New York 
The Second Edition of Henry Barnard’s Popular Work upow 
povem Architecture avd Ventilation, or Contribution te the hn 


rcShoolent of School Houses, 6 10W ready. Price $2 00 


viousness have been transferred from the shoes to the New York, Dec. }, 1° 


C, J. Gayler’s 
Patent Double and Improved Single Salamander Safes, 
No. 128 Warer-st., New Yorx. 


above original and only genuine Nala- 

mander Sates are warranted to resist heat for a longer pe 

riod than any other; they are made in the most substantial man 

ner, and filled with a perfect fire-proof composition, no wood 

being used in their construction ; they are free from dampnes« 
and SECURE AGAINST BURGLARS 

These Safes are extensively in use, and in every instance have 


afforded perfect security, when exposed to fire,—not one har at 


RECENTLY furnished with new Type for Let- | any time failed. 


In 1246, the subscriber offered a chailenge to all other Safe 
Makers, to test their respective Safes with his, by Fire. A pub 
lic trial was accordingly made in this city, by a committee « 


Authors, or Publishers, in distant ts of the country, may | Merchants, and the eertified report of the Committee is, that the 


trial was fally and impartislly made—that “ Gayler's war 
only Safe that effectually withstood the intense heat ; that 1! pre 
served the Books, Papers, and Money it contained, uninjured by 


hould clergymen i broad. wish to know | Fire,” while the contents of each of the other Safes were entirely 
—— det Sar fiteet cheertally make the ne- | destroyed. At least 100 of Gayler’s Safes have been texted 
- their furnishing ua | accidental fires, affording entire protection to their valuable cor 
and infurming us | tents. 


The First Premium Meda! of the American Institute, has bern 


| 
8. W. BENEDICT. | twice awarded w Gayler’s Safes, and they alvo received the 5 


ver Medal at the State Fair at Buffalo, 1-4* 

An assortment of the above Safes, suitable for Merchant, 
Jewellers, Bankers, Rail Road Companies, Steam Boats, or for 
Record or other public offices, for sale, and orders received by 

A. R. MOEN, 128 Water st., New York 
John L. Piper, 10 Exchange Pisce, Philadelpiia 
Mallary & Doughty, Troy, N. ¥ 
E. Corning & Co., Albany, ¢° 
A. J. Brackett, Rochester, do 
Mesers. Wheaton, Syracuse. do 
William Prescott, Buffalo, do. 
& Morris, Kichmond, Va 
MeCall & Adams, t New Orleans. 
Smith & Townsend, 


c. J. GAYLER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, New York. 
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